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A TESTIMONY IN PRAISE OF 
TESTIMONIALS. 
PART THE FIRST. 

A RESIDENCE for a week in Paris gave me 
ample time for the study of the character 
and position of the French nation. If a 
man can’t make up his mind on any subject, 
or all subjects, in the course of seven days, 
he had better close his eyes at once, cease to 
have any opinions, and retire to the monas- 
tery of La Trappe. At all events, don’t let 


him attempt to compete with the really en-| 
lightened observers and travellers of the pre- | 


sent day ; gentlemen—and ladies, too—who 


settle the past and present and future of | 


great states by means of a three months’ 


tour, and in Glances at Europe, Glimpses of | 
Asia, Peeps at Africa, and Squints at Ame- | 


rica, dispose of all the differences of manner, 


policy, religion, and government which have | 


agitated the four quarters of the globe. Why 
not employ one of those rapid observers to 
arrange the transportation question by A 
Day at Portland, or the currency question by 
A Half-hour at the Bank ? 

I myself, as you may gather from the 
commencing paragraph, am a slow coach, I 
took a whole week to master the intricacies 
of French politics and the state of public 
feeling from Brest to Marseilles: others 
I know would have rattled you off all the 
involutions of crime and character, from 
Clovis to Louis Napoléon, almost extem- 
pore; for is not the Rue de Rivoli a kind 
of telescope three miles in length, through 
which you can get views of all parts of 
Europe and all portions of history, leaving 
you nothing to do but dot down your obser- 
vations of men and things, as Airy or Smyth 
secures the jottings of Neptune or Orion? But 
all these advantages I neglected. History 1 
ignored ; politics I did not meddle with 
(being informed by one of the waiters at the 
hotel that several friends of his were on their 
way to Cayenne for a little discussion on the 
liberty of the subject) ; and, as I discarded all 
these external aids and took my stand 
merely as a disinterested recorder of what 
came visibly before my eyes, I was enabled 
to come to a full understanding of the whole 
complex machinery by which France is regu- 
lated, sustained, and glorified. 

The entire secret of the power and dignity 
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of that great and ancient nation, consists in its 
possession of an infinite number of great and 
distinguished men. The crowds of those 
ornaments of the country who encounter you 
| in the street are a most exhilarating sight to 
| the desponding persons who have begun to 
|entertain fears for the degeneracy of the 
‘human race. How can a race be degenerate 
| which, in past centuries, struggled and toiled 
to produce, perhaps, a solitary specimen of 
its perfection in a Du Guesclin or a Bayard, 
a De Hopital or a Montesquieu, and at the 
present moment sends forth into every alley 
and boulevard, and shop and _coffee-room, 
thousands and tens of thousands of knights 
-and chevaliers of the Legion of Honour ? 
“Nor,” says an old author, “doth a region, 
or state, or kingdom, derive its strength from 
its rich soil or benignant air—neither from 
its potent trade or much affluence of the com- 
mon, but solely from the number, power, and 
eminence of its wise and honourable men.” 
Think of that, ye wretched mobs of Man- 
chester and dusky workers of Birmingham ! 
Wealth, energy, thews, sinews, clear eyes, 
gallant hearts you have, but where are your 
honourable ornamented, cordoned, medalled, 
wise and honourable men? You have but 
much affluence of the common, aud have no 
chance of coloured bits of tape at your 
button-holes, to be the ostensible sign and 
sure guarantee of your superiority in skill 
and wisdom, rank and power. Why, the 
“silver” medals worn on the pre-eminent bo- 
soms which I met with, puffed out with con- 
scious worth, in the course of an hour’s stroll 
in the Tuileries’ gardens, would make a 
pewter dome the size of St. Paul’s; and I 
am credibly informed by a distinguished 
member of the Statistical Society that the 
ribbons, if carefully tacked together aud 
stretched out in a line, would reach from the 
Column in the Piace Venddme to the statue 
of Washington of that Ilk, going round and 
round the body of the republican impostor 
till not a portion of him was visible, and 
strangling him with the involutions of the 
tri-color, like Laocojn in the writhings of 
the snake. Every third mau you meet has 
a little red exerescence on the breast of his 
coat (the coat shabby gnough, and evidently 
turned half-a-dozen times; the shirt, when 
present, rather ferruginous in aspect, as if it 
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were anxious to replace the ancient coat of 
mail which it has superseded on that chi- 

‘ valrous bosom) ; and when you recover from 
your first impression that it is a red, red 
rose, or rose-bud more in fashion, you glow 
with a perfect flush of satisfaction when yon 
find out, on closer inspection, that it is the 
ribbon of the order, and that the dirty-look- 
ing, haggard-faced, long-bearded, straggling- 
haired wearer thereof is one of the celebrities 
of France—a man honoured by a grateful 
land—the prop and ornament of a loved and 
patriarchal throne. Pewter and tape are the 
‘two foundations on which the greatness of 
our estimable neighbour is built ; and while 
these rather plentiful objects are obtainable 
by payment or on credit, the prosperity of 
the government is assured. The limited 
number of the privileged orders has hitherto 
in all countries been the source of their 
danger. The thinly-spread planters in Ja- 
maica were at the mercy of their multi- 
tudinous slaves ; the few thousands of 
Spartans secretly murdered their Helots, 
when those oppressed individuals began to 
perceive that their masters were not more 
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and sentiment of the land which I allude to 
—the grand civilian army of Aristideses ant 
Phocions, whose merits have been recognised 
and rewarded by such an unmistakeable out- 
ward and visible sign of superiority to all 
their fellow-men. 

I despond for England. I despond for 
Europe—for what combination of states and 
nations can resist an army as numerous as 
that of Xerxes, and as self-devoted as Cocles 
or Sczevola ? 

Such, O reader! was the sad and humi- 
liating result of a week’s residence in the 
Hoétel de Louvre. France is the country 
of great men. They encounter you everywhere. 
I was received on my arrival by a conde- 
scending gentleman who showed me into 
the coffee-room, and, as he stepped forward 
in a smiling manner to point to the bill of 
fare, I perceived at the button-hole of his 
coat—the mark, that he was not the repre- 
sentative merely of the landlord of an inn, 
but of the power and dignity of a nation. 
This was my reception. On going away I 


| was politely accompanied into the court by 


the chamberlain,—and modestly protruding 








than one to ten; the cities of Italy looked | from his sinister bosom, there was also the 
daggers at the high-nosed inhabitants of the|sign and seal of his country’s admiration. 
Seven Hills, who refused them—the millions} At Havre I was presented with my luggage- 
—the right of Roman denizenship. I myself) ticket by a nobleman behind the counter, 
was once present at a country theatre where| from whose breast swung the same exalted 
there were only fourteen spectators in boxes,! ensign,—and, with a feeling of dismay and 
pit, and gallery. The play was Julius Cesar, | self-abasement, I took off my hat as I stepped 
and at the speech of Antony there were eight-| into the boat to the deputy-assistant-harbour- 
and-twenty indignant plebeians on the stage.| master pro tem.—For on his expansive fron- 
A slight sign of sibillation was made by a! tage was also visible the token of virtue 
drunken gentleman in the pit, and Cassius rewarded. 

came forward and said he and his companions 

being evidently the majority, would certainly PART THE SECOND. 

not submit to the minority’s impertinence;| I nave been six months in England— 
whereupon, we yielded, and applauded with| whereof two in London, two at Bath, the 
all our might. Examples of this self-evident | fifth at Snobston Priors, and the last at Stoke 
fact might be heaped up from all history,| Slavers,—and I am nearly ruined ; but never 
sacred and profane ; but the trouble is need-| man was reduced to indigence in so noble a 
less. When the majority, in addition to phy-| cause. Patriotism is my weakness: England 
sical force, has all the intellect and virtue of with all thy faults I love thee still: but, if 
the country on its side, it is the only legiti-| advancement is made in the future, equal to 
mate depository of power. The wearers of| the progress thou hast achieved in the last 
the ribbon are the great majority in France| few years, thou wilt have no faults at all. I 
—they are all personages of intellect and!—but that is nothing—shall be in the poor 
virtue; therefore, they are the legitimate | house ; my last shilling will have been ex- 
depositories of power. Not that in this! pended in the enlargement of thy glory, and 
category I include the gallant little fellows) how sweet will the parish bread be to me, 





who have earned the military medal by 
night-watches at Kamiesch and heroic rushes 
at Alma and Inkermann. These are but proofs 


that the old Gallic and Frankish blood flows | 


| when I reflect upon the majestic manner in 
|which my goods were spent! They were 
spent in Testimonials. 

Yes! tea-services by Hunt and Roskell ; 


as ‘hot and as freely as ever, and add nothing | portraits by Grant; bibles and prayer- 
(dangling on the breast ef Zouave or chas-| books; footstools embroidered in gold; 
seur) to the political or intellectual catalogue | pearl-studded slippers; stop-watches and 
of France. No; it is our friends in seedy| massive seals; silver pencil-cases, writing- 
black coats, or close-buttoned brown surtout : desks, and library-tables ; tankards with fifty 
the pamphleteer (on the right side), the| guineas in a purse; scholarships at schools 
rentier, the horse-owner, ‘the agent of the | and colleges ; portions of almshouses, and 
bourse, the dealer ingpickles and wax, the| wings of hospitals ; marble busts, and even 
hackney-coach proprietor, the speculator in| good-sized estates in agricultural districts— 
cast-off habiliments—in short, all the brain’ to all these I have contributed, and have had 
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proof positive that the decorated men of| elevate the hearts of men; so that I confess 
France are not to be compared, either in}I was rather surprised to hear Mr. Ogle 
number or qualifications, with the testimo-| Small maintain, apparently to the great edi- 
nialed men in England. You go into an| fication of the congregation, that he was all 
omnibus, and think perhaps the flat-faced| right, but that they (except one or two) were 
individual sitting opposite—who insists on! in a far more hopeless state than pagans or 
having all the windows closed though the/ heathens ; and the clearer his proofs were of 
heat is stifling—is some vulgar fellow of no| this appalling state of affairs, the greater the 
consideration, whom it would be a sort of! pleasure of the audience seemed to be. He 
compliment to mistake for a scavenger retired | distinctly told the two Miss Paragons (two of 








from trade —tremble, O foolish passenger | 
—you are sitting face to face with Muggins | 
of Bolton Ditches, in Suffolk, who was pre- 
sented with a Steel, inlaid with silver, and a 
velvet scabbard for the same, by his appre- 
ciating townsmen and friends on the fiftieth 
anniversary of his first slaughtering day. | 
He is a carcase-butcher. I subscribed to the 
testimonial. 

Farther up in the omnibus is a thin-faced 
man in spectacles—silent, and apparently 
thinking of nothing but the three-pence 
which he holds in his hand. Wrong again! 
He started nine years ago as apothecary in 
Snobston Priors, in Essex, sold very little 
medicine, dabbled in the tobacco and meer- 
schaum trade, got into bad health, fuiled, 
and was presented by his neighbours and 
customers with a silver pestle, with a glow- 
‘ing inscription on the handle, in which his| 
nine years’ residence and rheumatic gout! 
were duly commemorated. I subscribed to 
the testimonial. 

The county of Wilts was unanimous on 
the merits of Sir Barber Shooks. He had 
been a distinguished hero in the Rus-| 
sian war, and exceedingly anxious to storm | 
Sebastopol by himself; but had been pre- 
vented from doing so by a violent cold 





the nicest girls you ever saw, generous as 
Jenny Lind, and self-devoted as Miss Night- 
ingale), that their hearts were unfathomable 
receptacles of vice and every wicked thought; 
and the blushing pair hung upon the thin 
bloodless lips of the liberal-minded preacher 
as if his accusation was all true. He said at 
the same time (which was highly consoling 
to us), that purity, loving-kindness, charity, 
and all the virtues, were seated for ever in 
his revivified nature ; and of course in a 
short time he was presented with a teapot 
and pair of goloshes,a Bible and a dozen of 
dessert spoons, a Life of Calvin, three pairs 
of flannel drawers, and a very slim um- 
brella. An address was likewise drawn up, 
highly complimentary of his eloquence and 
zeal in rescuing his flock from the machi- 
nations of the enemy, and congratulating 
the parish on the possession of so earnest a 
professor. I subscribed to the testimonial, 

I changed my lodging, and carried with 
me all my chattels. 1 thought it right, 
therefore, as I put trunks and boxes 
into the care of my landlady, to place my 
parochial instruction in charge of the Reve- 
rend Hildebrand Strong. His congregation 
were still more attached to their pastor than 
the other. He walked up the aisle, followed 














in the head, which confined him to his! by the clerk, as if he were at the head of a 
villa on the Bosporus, while the siege was’ regiment of soldiers, Then he was incredibly 
going on. He had at one time so far recovered polite, and performed such a series of bows 
that he was able to join a commander, such as he got up to the desk, that you thought 
as is not often met with in the pages of| he had mistaken his profession, and should 
Plutarch, in nursing their respective snuffles | have been M.C. at Bath or Cheltenham. Then 
in a yacht in Balaclava harbour. The fate| he brought in such irresistible names in his 
of the beleaguered city was now close at hand, discourses—martyrs, and saints, and fathers, 
and would have been decided long before the | and Nicene, and Antenicene, and showed 
attack on the Malakhoff was thought of; but|}such contempt for the lank-haired ascetic 
the obstinate defluxion would not disappear, | Pharisees, who rejected the authority of the 
and Sir Barber and his noble friend were! wise of old, that of course he was pre- 
left to lament the state of their health, and’ sented with pulpit cushions and vestry car- 
return thanks at triumphant dinners on their| pets, vast candelabra which were never to 
return, for the enthusiasm with which their} be used, and a silver salver and six dozen of 
humble efforts had been received. We pre-/| Lafitte’s finest claret ; for he was rich and 
sented him with a sword—the handle of} social, gave good dinners and fed the poor— 
polished steel, the blade of frosted silver, with| was liberal in purse and person—advis 
an inscription recording his gallantry and | aided, comforted all the friendless and afflicte 
zeal. I subscribed to the testimonial. —and was one of the best cricketers I ever 
There were two clergymen at Stoke Slavers,| knew. I subscribed to the testimonial. 

both exceedingly sincere preachers of the| The sagacious reader will perhaps ask, why 
religion of love and charity, who hated each | I am always called upon on these interestin 
other to such a degree that they disturbed | occasions, and what connection I had wit 
the whole town with their mutual crimina-| carcase-butchers, or apothecaries, or Crimean 
tions. I don’t understand much about doc-| heroes, or contending churchmen. Why, what 
trines; being satisfied that, on the whole, the | connection has anybody with the hundredth 
intention of the Good News was to cheer and! part of the recipients of all these friendly 
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and adoring demonstrations? I lived, I tell|that can eat a wolf.” This opinion is en- 
you, for a month in Snobston Priors. From |dorsed by Cuvier, who gives the wolf his 
that hour, there is no subscription or testi-|coup de grace: “No animal,” he declares, 


monial for any obiect, or any man, which is | 
not submitted to my good feeling as an old 
inhabitant of the village. The same with | 
Stoke Slavers—the same with Bath; and) 
now it is growing the custom, 1 am happy 
to say, to localise London, and give testi-| 
monials as letters are delivered, according 
to districts. If Pimlico, W., has its por- 
trait, why shouldn’t Whitechapel, E, have 
its ornamented pipe and backy-box? Yes; 
these are great national efforts for the dis- 
covery and reward of the men who do 
honour to their country. The time is not far 
distant when there will be as many statues 
as men in London ; when for every: medal of 
honour in the Rue de Rivoli there will be 
testimonial walking-sticks and silver spec- | 
tacles in the Strand; when a man’s daily | 
life will be through a succession of gratifying 
tokens of regard ; when he will pour his tea 
from a testimonial pot, swallow his soup from 
a testimonial spoon, drink testimonial rum- 
punch from a testimonial bowl, stagger up 
stairs in his testimonial slippers, and snore— 
gratified yet oblivious—in his testimonial 
nightcap. 





WOLVES, 

“Give a dog an ill name,”—we know the 
proverb. Well, you can’t call him anything 
worse than a wolf; a name which is, indeed, 
his own—in Latin—the genus Canis com-| 
prising a tolerably wide range of the carni- | 
vorous mammalia, from the little King| 
Charles in your wife’s work-basket to the| 
prowling hyena in the Libyan waste. The} 
wolf and the dog belong to the same family. 
The close resemblance between their general | 
anatomy ; their mutual proneness to go mad ; | 
and the ridiculous blindness which affects them 
on entering the world, and which terminates | 
simultaneously in each, establish a popular | 
as well as a scientific identity. 

Morally, however, the two animals are as 
distinct as possible. The dog is the Tom| 
Jones of the canine world; the wolf its 
Blifil, with ferocity superadded. Buffon, who | 
sometimes allows his antipathies to get the 
better of his philosophy, calls the wolf a felon | 
animal: a brute capable of committing themost | 
cowardly crimes, such as frightening children | 


to death and eating them afterwards ; or fol- | 





| 


so richly merits destruction as a wolf.” He 
is, in fact, the Ishmael of the carnivora. 
“The aspect of the wolf,” says a recent, 
French writer, a sportsman in the district of 
Le Morvan, in the middle of France, “has 
in it something sinister and terrible, which 
his sanguinary and brutal disposition does 
not bely. His head is large, his eyes sparkle 
with a diabolical and cannibal look, and in 
the night seem to burn like two yellow 
golden fiames.” This lurid light, in all pro- 
bability, suggested the belief in a strange 
beast which William Finch, merchant, who, 
in sixteen hundred and seven, set down his 
Observations on Sierra Leone, says is found 
in the neighbourhood of that settlement. 
“The negroes told us,” he says, “of a strange 
beast ” (which the interpreter called a Car- 
buncle) “ oft seene, yet only by night ; having 
a stone in his forehead incredibly shining, 
and giving lim light to feed, attentive to the 
least noyse, which he no sooner heareth but 
he presently covereth up the same with a 
filme or skinne, given him as a ‘naturall 
covering, that hissplendour betray him not.” 
To continue the description of the wolf proper. 
It is omnivorous; but so, indeed, are they all. 
“He attacks,” says the above sportsman, 
* not only cows, oxen, horses, sheep, goats and 
pigs, but also fowls and turkeys, and especially 
geese, for which he has a great fancy” (trenchi- 
ing here on the rights of the fox), “game, 
fawns, roe-bucks,and even wild boars.” D’Au- 
benton affirms that the wolf eats frogs. We 
know, from Shaw and others, that he stays his 
stomach with mud; and it would not sur- 
prise me to hear that he dined occasionally 
on whelks and wiukles, if he only knew how 
to get at them. Not that he is devoid of 
ingenuity, if we are to believe what is told of 
one of the family, as it is narrated in a 
Report of the African Kingdom of Congo, 
gathered by Philippo Pigafetta, out of the 
Discourses of Master Edward Lopez, a 
Portugall, translated out of Italian into 
English, by Master Abraham Hartwell, and 
here abbreviated. Senhor Lopez vouches for 
the following : “ There are wolves also which 
love the oyle of palmes” (a love not un- 
known to some men, as Mr. Coppock, per- 
haps, can testify) “beyond all measure. 
They will smell this oyle afarre off, and 
steale it in the night time out of their” (the 











lowing a tired horse till he drops, and then} negroes’) “houses of straw, and sometimes 
remorselessly dining on the unresisting car-| from those that carrie it by the way, whiles 
case. I, too, may be prejudiced, without | the poore soules doe rest themselves and 
being a philosopher; but I confess that I|sleepe. The oyle is made of the palm-tree ; 
agree with Buffon; who observes in another | it is thicke and hard, like butter. And it is 
place: “There is nothing good in the/a marvell to see” (I should think so) “how 
wolf; he has a base, low look, a savage| these wolves doe take a bottle that is full of 
aspect, a terrible voice, an insupportable this liquor between their teeth, and so cast it 
smell, a nature brutal and ferocious, and a/ on their shoulders, and runne away withall, 
body so foul and unclean that no animal or| as our wolves here doe with a sheepe.” It 
reptile will touch his flesh. It is only a wolf| would have been an agreeable pendant to 





Se 
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this story, had Senhor Lopezdescribed the way 
in which the wolf lubricated his lank chaps 
when at home with his bottle. Another in- 
genious expedient of this same Congo wolf is 
told by Father Jerome Merolla of Sorrento, a 
Capucin missionary, who made a voyage to 
that part of Southern Affrick in the year six- 
teen hundred and eighty-two. “The wolves,” 
he tells us, “that infest those parts, are so very 
subtil, that they will scratch through the 
walls of the houses, built here with palme 
leaves, on purpose to come at the people, 
whom having found, they incontinently de- 
vour, or tear to pieces. A certain woman,” 
he goes on to say, “once happening to go 
a little further from her house than ordinary, 
jeft her child within asleep: whilst she was | 
gone, a wolf broke in and lay down close by 
the child that was asleep. The mother coming 
soon after, went in to feed her child, and 
spy’d the wolf; who seeing himself disco- 
vered, immediately fled.” With all submission 
to Father Merolla, this wolf was an ass. 
Authors differ very much about the pro- 
perties of these African wolves ; but my opi-| 
nion of the wolf, based on the authority of 
observers in all parts of the globe, is, that 
—Coelum, non animum, mutat; in other| 
words, that a wolf is a wolf all the world 
over, Whether he be white, as in the Arctic) 
regions—* grey- headed” (the hypocrite) “and 
speckled with black spots like the tyger,” as | 
in Ethiopia—black, as inthe North American | 
prairies, or striped with grey and black, as at) 
the Cape of Good Hope. Look for the wolf 
in the very Antarctic regions, and you will 
find no improvement in his character, though 
he occupies an intermediate position, with 


Canis lupus and the Canis vulpes. Mr. 
Waterhouse, in his Zoology of the Voyage of 
the Beagle, under Captain Fitzroy, says he 
was assured by several of the Spanish 
countrymen, at the Falkland Islands, that 
they used repeatedly to kill wolves by 
means of a knife held in one hand, and a 
piece of meat to tempt them to approach 
them in the other. ‘The Falkland islands 
wolves subsist almost exclusively on the up- 
land geese ; which, from fear of them, like} 
the eider-ducks of Jeeland, build only on} 
the small outlying islets. “These wolves,” 
observes Mr. Waterhouse, “do not go in 
packs ; they wander about by day, but more | 
commonly in the evening; they burrow 
holes ; are generally very silent, excepting 
during the breeding-season, when they utter 
cries which were described to me as resem- 


WOLVES. 





bling those of the Canis Azaree.” 
Commodore Byron (in seventeen hundred | 
and sixty-five) describes the fierceness of| 
the Antarctic wolves in the following terms :| 
“The master having been sent out one day to) 
sound the coast upon the south shore, reported | 
at his return that four creatures of great 
fierceness, resembling wolves, ran up to their 
bellies in the water to attack the people in, 
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his boat, and that, as they happened to have 
no fire-arms with them, they had immedi- 
ately to put the boat off in deep water.” 
Byron adds, that “when any of these creatures 
got sight of our people, though at ever so 
great a distance, they ran directly at them ; 
and no less than five of them were killed this 
day. They were always called wolves by the 
ship’s company, but, except in their size and 
the shape of the tail, I think they bore a 
greater resemblance to a fox. ‘They are as 
big as a middle-sized mastiff, and their fangs 
are remarkably long and sharp. ‘There are 
great numbers of them upon the coast, 
though it is not perhaps easy to guess how 
they first came hither, for these islands are 
at least one hundred leagues distant from 
the main. They burrow in the ground like a 
fox, and we have frequently seen pieces of 
seals which they have mangled, and the skins 
of penguins lie scattered about the mouths of 
their holes. To get rid of these creatures, 
our people set fire to the grass, so that the 


| country was in a blaze as far as the eye could 


reach, for several days, and we could see 
them running in great numbers to seek other 
quarters.” 

The early adventurers in New England 
had also their experience of wolves. One of 
the party of Captain Miles Standish, who, in 
the year sixteen hundred and twenty, founded 
the settlement of Plymouth, thus describes 
a pleasant interview with two of these 
worthies: “This day, in the evening, John 
Goodman went abroad to use his lame feet. 
that were pittifully ill with the cold hee had 
got, having a little Spannell with him; a little 


|way from the Plantation two great Wolves 
respect to his general habits, between the | 


ran after the Dog, the Dog ran to him, and 
betwixt his legs for succour ; he had nothing 
in his hands, but tooke up a sticke, and 
hit him, and they presently ran both away, 
but came againe ; he got a Paile boord in his 
hand, and they sate both on their tailes, 
grinning at him a good while and went their 
way and left him.” One of the wolves de- 
scribed by Captain Sherrard Osborne, in his 
recent account of Sir R. M’Clure’s successful 
voyage of discovery, did something more than 
grin on a similar occasion ; for a deer being 
killed, there was a regular tussle between a 
wolf and a serjeant of marines which should 
have the animal, each holding on by opposite 
legs till the wolf was scared away. 

Amicable relations may, however, be es- 
tablished with wolves as well as with other 
unimals usually untameable, Captain Richard 
Whitburne, in his description of Newfound- 
land, in the year sixteen hundred and fif- 
teen, gives us an instance. “It was well 
knowne to eight and fortie persons of my 
companie, and divers other men” (plenty 
of witnesses), “that three generall times, the 
wolves of the countrie came downe neere 
them to the sea-side, where they were labour- 
ing about their Fish, howling and making a 
noise: so that each time my Mastiffe Dogge 
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went unto them (as the like in that countrie 
hath not been seene), the one began to fawne 
and play with the other, and so went to- 
gether into the woods and continued with 
them, everie of these times, nine or ten 
daies, and did return unto us without avy 
hurt,” 

But to do the wolf “a shrewd turn,” as 
old English writers have it, is undoubtedly 
the general rule: “‘ There seems,” says Audu- 
bon, “to be a universal feeling of hostility of 
men against the wolf.” It rarely happens that 
wolves begin the fray with man, and only one 
instance of their doing so occurred within his 
knowledge, which he thus describes : “Two 
young negroes, who resided on the banks of 
the Ohio, in the lower part of the State of 
Kentucky, about twenty-three years ago ” 
(he is writing in eighteen hundred and thirty- 
five) “ had sweethearts living on a plantation 
ten miles distant. After the labours of the day 
were over, they frequently visited the fair | 
ladies of their choice, the nearest way to 
whose dwelling lay directly across a great 
cane brake. As to the lover every moment 
is precious, they usually took this route to 
save time. Winter had commenced, cold, 
dark, and forbidding, and after sunset scarcely 
a glimpse of light or glow of warmth, one} 
might imagine, could be found in that dreary | 
swamp, excepting in the eyes and bosom of 
the ardent youths, or the hungry wolves that | 
prowled about. The snow covered the earth, | 
and rendered them more easy to be scented 
by the famished beasts. Prudent in a certain 
degree, the young lovers carried their axes 
ou their shoulders, and walked as briskly as 
the narrow path would allow. Some transient 
glimpses of light now and then met their 
eyes, but so faint were they that they be- 
lieved them to be caused by their faces 
coming in contact with the slender reeds 
covered with snow. Suddenly, however, a 
long and frightful howl burst upon them, and 
they instantly knew that it proceeded from a 
troop of hungry, perhaps epenete, wolves. 
They stopped ; and, putting themselves in an 
attitude of defence, awaited the result. All| 
around was dark, save a few feet of snow, 
and the silence of night was dismal. Nothing 
could be done to better their situation ; and, 
after standing a few minutes in expectation 
of an attack, they judged it best to resume 
their march. But no sooner had they re- 
laced their axes on their shoulders and 

gun to move, than the foremost found him- 
self assailed by several foes. His legs were} 





held fast as if pressed by a powerful screw, | 
and the torture inflicted by the fangs of the 
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sprang to the branch of a tree, and speedily 
gained a place of safety near the top. The 
next morning, the mangled remains of his 
comrade lay scattered around on the snow, 
which was stained with blood. Three dead 
wolves lay around, but the rest of the pack 
had disappeared, and Scipio, sliding to the 
ground, took up the axes, and made the 
best of his way home, to relate the sad ad- 
venture.” 

Itis by means of pitting, that the American 
farmers get the better of these marauders, 
Audubon tells us how, while between 
Henderson and Vincennes, he chanced to 
stop for the night at a farmer's house by 
the side of the road. “ After putting up my 
horse and refreshing myself, I entered into 
conversation witn mine host, who asked if I 
should like to pay a visit to the wolf-pits, 
which were about half a mile distant. Glad 
of the opportunity, I accompanied him across 
the fields to the neighbourhood of a deep 
wood, and soon saw the engines of destruc- 
tion. He had three pits, within a few hun- 
dred yards of each other. They were about 
eight feet deep, and broader at bottom, so 
as to render it impossible for the most 
active animal to escape from them. The 
aperture was covered with a revolving plat- 
form of twigs, attached to a central axis. On 
either surface of the platform was fastened a 
large piece of putrid venison, with other 
matters by no means pleasant to my olfac- 
tory nerves, although no doubt attractive to 
the wolves. My companion wished to visit 
them that evening, merely as he was in the 


| habit of doing so daily, for the purpose of 


seeing that all was right. He said the 
wolves were very abundant that autumn, and 
had killed nearly the whole of his sheep and 
one of his colts, but that he was now pay- 
ing them off in full; and added that if I 
would tarry a few hours with him next 
morning, he would beyond a doubt show me 
We 
retired to rest in due time, and were up with 
the dawn. ‘I think,’ said my host, ‘that all’s 
right, for I see the dogs are anxious to get 
away to the pits, and although they are 
nothing but curs, their noses are none the 
worse for that.’ As he took up his gun, an 
axe, and a large knife, the dogs began to 
howl and bark, and whisked around us, as if 
full of joy. When we reached the first pit 
we found the bait all gone and the platform 
much injured, but the animal that had been 


jentrapped had scraped a subterranean pas- 


sage for himself, and so escaped. On peeping 
at the next, he assured me that three famous 











ravenous animals was for a moment excru-| fellows were safe enough in it. I also 
ciating. Several wolves in the meantime| peeped in and saw the wolves, two black and 
sprang upon the breast of the other negro,| the other brindled, all of goodly size, sure 
and dragged him to the ground. Both) enough. They lay flat on the earth; their 
struggled manfully against their foes ; but | ears lay close over their head; their eyes 
in a short time one of them ceased to move, | indicating fear more than anger. 

and the other, reduced in strength, and| “‘But how are we to get them out?’ 
perhaps despairing of maintaining hisground,! “‘ How, sir?’ said the farmer. ‘Why, by 
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going down, to be sure, and ham-stringing 
them.’ 

“Being a novice in these matters, I begged 
to be merely a looker-on. 

“¢With all my heart, quoth the farmer: 
‘stand here and look at me through the 
brush.’ 

“Whereupon he glided down, taking 
with him bis axe and knife, and leaving 
his rifle to my care. I was .not a little sup- 

rised to see the cowardice of the wolves. 
He pulled out successively their hind legs, 


and with a side stroke of the knife cut 


the principal tendon above the joint, ex-| 


hibiting as little fear as if he had been 
marking lambs, ‘Lo!’ exclaimed the farmer, 
when he had got out, ‘ we have forgotten the 
rope; ll go after it. Off he went, ac- 
cordingly, with as much alacrity as any 
youngster could show. In a short time he 
returned out of breath, and wiping his fore- 
head with the back of his hand, ‘ Now for 
it.’ I was desired to raise and hold the plat- 
form on its central balance, whilst he, with 
all the dexterity of an Indian, threw a noose 
over the neck of one of the wolves, We 
hauled it up motionless with fright, as if 
dead, its disabled legs swinging to and fro, 
its jaws wide open, and the gurgle in its 
throat alone indicating that it was alive. 
Letting him drop on the ground, the farmer 
loosened the rope by means of a stick, and 
left him to the dogs, all of which set upon 
him with great fury, and soon worried him 
to death. The second was dealt with in the 
same manner; but the third, which was pro- 
bably the oldest, as it was the blackest, 
showed some spirit, the moment it was let 
loose to the mercy of the curs. This wolf, 
which we afterwards found to be a female, 
scufiled along on its forelegs at a surprising 
rate, giving a snap every now and then at 
the nearest dog, which went off howling dis- 
mally, with a mouthful of skin torn from its 
side. And so well did this ferocious beast 
defend itself, that apprehending its escape, 
the farmer levelled his rifle at it, and shot it 
through the heart, on which the curs rushed 
upon it, and satiated their vengeance on the 
destroyer of their master’s flock.” 

To imitate a wolf—or rather, to personate 
one—is sometimes found advantageous. The 
Black Foot Indians, on the Upper Missouri, 
do this, Mr. Catlin tells us. “ There are several 
varieties of the wolf species in this country, 
the most formidable and most numerous of 
which are white, often sneaking about in 
gangs or families of fifty and sixty in num- 
ber, appearing in the distance on the green 
prairies like nothing but a flock of sheep. 
Many of these animals grow toa very great 


size, being, I should think, quite a match for | 


the largest Newfoundland dog. At present, 
whilst the buffaloes are so abundant, and 
these ferocious animals are glutted with the 
buffalo’s flesh, they are harmless, and every- 
where sneak away from man’s presence..... 
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| They always are seen following about in the 
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| Vicinity of herds of buffaloes, and stand ready 
to pick the bones of those the hunters leave 
on the ground, or to overtake and devour 
those that are wounded, which fall an easy 
prey tothem. While the herd of buffaloes 
are together, they seem to have little dread 
of the wolf, and allow them to come in close 
company with them. ‘The Indian then has 
taken advantage of this fact, and often places 
himself under the skin of this animal, and 
crawls for half a mile or more, on his hands 
and knees, until he approaches within a few 
rods of the unsuspecting group, and easily 
shoots down the fattest of the throng.” But 
the white wolf occasionally attacks the 
buffalo in propria personé ; always, however, 
with great odds in his favour, for he is a 
wary gamester. “A short time since,” says 
Mr. Catlin, “as one of my hunting com- 
panions and myself were returning to our 
encampment with our horses loaded with 
meat, we discovered, at a distance, a large 
bull encircled with a gang of white wolves. 
We rode up as near as we could without 
driving them away, and, being within pistol- 
shot, we had a remarkably good view, where 
I sat for a few moments and made a sketch 
in my note-buok ; after which, we rode up 
and gave the signal for them to disperse, 
which they instantly did, withdrawing them- 
selves to the distance of fifty or sixty rods, 


, when we found, to our great surprise, that 


the animal had made desperate resistance, 
until his eyes were entirely eaten out of his 
head, the grizzle (gristle) of his nose mostly 
gone, his tongue was half eaten off, and tlie 
skin and flesh of his legs torn literally into 
strings. In this tattered and torn condition, 
the poor old veteran stood bracing up in the 
midst of his devourers, who had ceased hos- 
tilities for a few minutes, to enjoy a sort of 
parley, recovering strength, and preparing to 
resume the attack in a few moments again. 
In this group some were reclining to gain 
breath, whilst others were sneaking about 
and licking their chaps in anxiety for a 


| renewal of the attack ; and others, less lucky, 
jhad been crushed to death by the feet or 
/horns of the. bull. 


I rode nearer to the 
pitiable object as he stood bleeding and 
trembling before me, and said to him, ‘ Now 
is your time, old fellow, and you had better 
be off” Though blind and nearly destroyed, 
there seemed evidently to be a recognition of 
a friend in me, as he straightened up, and. 
trembling with excitement, dashed off at full 
speed upon the prairie, in a straight line. 
We turned our horses and resumed our 
march, and when we had advanced a mile or 
more we looked back, and on our left, whea 
we saw again the ill-fated animal surrounded 
by his tormentors, to whose insatiable vo- 
racity he unquestionably soon fell a victim.” 

We need no later instances than these to 
satisfy us of the cruel nature of the wolf, even 
if the terrible legend of Little Red Riding 
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Hood had not been fixed in every one’s mind 
from infancy. Pliny, however—who is always 
finding out something unknown to everyone 
else—discovers certain valuable qualities in 
the wolf, though, to be sure, their effect is 
somewhat neutralised by their being only 
applicable after his death. “It is a common 
saying,” he writes, “that the muffle or snout 
of a Wolfe, kept long dried, is a counter- 
charme against all witchcraft and sorcerie ; 
which is the reason they usually set it upon 
the gates of country-fermes. The same force 
the very skin is thought to have which is 
flaied whole of itselfe, without any fiesh, from 
the nape of the necke. And, in truth, over 
and above the properties which I have re- 
ported already of this beast, of such power 


and virtue is it, that if horses chaunce to| 


tread in the tracks of a Wolfe, their feet will 


bee immediately benummed and astonied.” | 


(To astonish a horse’s foot must be some- 
thing.) “Also their lard is a remedie for 
those who are empoysoned by drinking quick- 
silver.” (According to Buffon, the remedy 
would be worse than the disease.) “As 
teuching the fat or grease of a Wolf,” con- 
tinues Pliny, “ Massarius writeth, that in old 
time it was much esteemed before any other, 
and had the price above all. And hee saith 
that new wedded wives are wont upon their 
marriage day to anoint the side parts of their 
husband’s houses therewith at their first 
entrance, to the end that no charmes, witch- 
crafts, and sorceries might have power to 
enter in.” Pliny even discovers something 
better than a remedy against witchcraft. 
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three other methods. The first is that of 
the Swedes (whose acquaintance with wolves 
is comparatively recent, they being a rarity 
in Sweden in the year seventeen hundred and 
twenty), who destroy them by stuffing the 
earcase of a sheep with a species of lichen or 
tree-moss, which is considered a certain 
poison; but it must be observed that the 
\lichen is mixed with powdered glass, which 
would kill anything—even an old uncle from 
whom one had expectations. The second 
method is described by Shaw, as follows: “In 
|the northern parts of the world the wolves, 
during the spring, get on the ice of the sea in 
order to prey on the young seals, which they 
catch asleep; but this repast sometimes proves 
fatal to them, for the ice, detached from the 
shore, carries them to a great distance from 
land before they are sensible of it. It is said 
that, in some years, a large district is, by this 
means, delivered from these pernicious beasts, 
which are heard howling in a most dreadful 
manner far in the sea.” The knowledge of 
this incident may have suggested these lines 
of Campbell : 
And waft across the waves’ tumultuous roar, 
The wolf’s long how] from Oonalaska’s shore ! 


The third and last method is taken from 
Pliny, who says, “Wolves will not come 
into my lordship or territory, if one of them 
bee taken, and when the legs are broken, bee 
let blood with a knife by little and little, so as 
the same may be shed about the limits or 
bounds of the said field, as he is drawne 
along, and then the bodie buried in the very 

| place where they began first to drag him.” 


“It is commonly thought and verily believed,|" Having fairly buried the wolf, I leave him. 
that in the taile of this beast there is a little| If he be resuscitated in these columns, it will 
stringe or hair that is effectuall to procure | be as the Were-wolf, respecting whom there 





love, and that when he is taken at any 
time” (this is considerate of him) “he 
casteth it away from him, for that it is of no 
force and vertue unlesse it be taken from him 
whiles he is alive.” ‘The cure of bodily ail- 
ments also comes within the scope of a dead 
wolf's capacity. “A wolve’s liver taken ina 
draught of wine, warme, cureth the cough! 
For a griefe of the liver, caused by obstruc- 
tions, the liver of a Wolf, dried and taken in 
honeyed wine, is a proper recit.” Amongst 
the occult properties possessed by wolves is 
one ubout the Evil-eye. Pliny says: “It is 
commonly thought in Italie, that the eye- 
sight of wolves is hurtfull; inasmuch as if 
they see a man before he espie him, they 
cause him to lose his voice for a time.” 
Virgil tells the same story respecting Morris, 
and, indeed, it was a generally received tra- 


is much to be said. 


OUR SPECIALITIES. 

WE are the drollest little town in France > 
at least, if there be other as droll little towns, 
they are not droll in the same way. We 
number about four thousand souls; and of 
course, each soul knows every other soul’s 
business. Defy, not public opinion, but pub- 
| ie curiosity, and you are undone. Any soul 
jee body whose business were not known, 
| would be looked upon as a suspicious person, 

}a bad subject, a mysterious monster, a helot 
|to be trampled on, a pariah to be cast out, a 
| cagot to be excommunicated, a not-one-of-us 
|to be unfraternised with, and to be had no- 
tiiing to do with by our whole municipal and 





dition with the Romans. I almost incline to|communal indigenous population, If your 
think it a pity that wolves are not occasion-| business—that is, your goings-in, your comn- 
ally introduced (with the bears) into the|ings-out, your café-frequentings or non-fre- 
House of Commons; if certain orators lost | quentings, your usual choice of beverage in 
their voices there, for a time, the public would | respect to milk, beer, tea, café-au-lait, café- 
be great gainers. (noir, eau-de-vie, tisane, and at what hours 

1 have cited Audubon to show one way in} you take them, and at what hours you don’t ; 
which wolves, when troublesome (as they|the approximate amount of your means, or 
always are), may be got rid of Here are’ your want of means (for it is all one, so long 
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as no impenetrable veil darkens your affluence | We have some beautiful promenades, when 


or your indigence) ; your preference for such 
persons, your dealing with such shops, your 
daily pursuits, the direction of your country 
walks, the end of your journeys, and their 


expected duration, and whether they have | 
turned out satisfactorily or otherwise ;—if all | 


the mud is not too deep, and the cuckoo has 
picked up all the dirt. At night, our streets 
are brightly lighted, when the full moon rides 
high in the cloudless firmament. We have a 
Grande Rue, which would be a standing 
lesson of the vanity of all earthly titles, if 


this, and twenty times more, be known or|/we did not remember that with money, 


knowable to our four thousand souls, you will 
do, you pass muster, you are a sort of bour- 


skill, and taste, nothing is impossible. We 
have a Grande Place, which will be a 


geois of the place; one of the pays, a bon| pretty Little Square when the new Mairie 


gargon, and a person comme il faut, 


thus accepted as an adopted citizen, it is far | 


from necessary that you be enormously rich, 
highly moral, nobly virtuous, or fascinatingly 
amiable—which is fortunate for some folks, 
myself included; but it is obligatory that 


you appear before our world with a clear in-| 
dividuality which may be discussed and gos-| 
siped about, and not with an inscrutable | 


intangibility which would pretend to set at 
defiance our keen Paul and Pauline Prys. 
I mean, which would put our Pauls Pry 
into a sleepless rage, aud burn them to 
a cinder with insatiable thirst, till they 
had found you out, and all about it. There- 
fore, instead of making a secret of anything, 
I communicate multifarious information 
before people have had time to ask it by 
question direct: where I bought this new 
redingote, and had that old cloak re-dyed and 
re-frogged ; how much they cost respectively 
for material and fashion ; what I am going 
to have for dinner to-day and to-morrow ; 
where I am going next week; for which 
determinate spot on the globe—la bas, the 
other side of Paris, and by the chemin de fer, 
are very convenient phrases ; from whence I 
have just received a letter, for which Londres 
is of frequent utility ; who told me such and 
such scraps of latest intelligence—for which 


Monsieur Chose-chose is a constant authority. | 


Whenever I make up my mind to marry, I 
shall ask the town’s consent before the lady’s. 
When I change my maid (which is not often), 
I give the town warning first, and then the 


domestic ; and I further inquire of the town | 


the monthly wage to be paid to, and the ser- 
vice to be rendered by, the new in-comer. 
I assure you the town is not pleased at all if 
I give my Clementine a frane more per annum 
than the town gives to her Rosalie. 
quisitiveness, I repeat, we may challenge a 


rigid comparison with the inhabitants of every | 
There is none 


other small town in Europe. 
to surpass us. We know precisely what you 
are going to do, as soon as you have enter- 
tained the slightest notion of doing it; we 
know exactly what you think, before the first 
vague thought has entered your own head. 
We are a capable place, too, as Browne, the 
skilful landscape-gardener, would have said. 
A brilliant future awaits us, one of these 
days. We shall be a Cheltenham of villa 
residences, perliaps, when tenants will take a 
lease of them before they are built, and will 
wait patiently all the while they are building. 


For in-| 





To be|is built, three-fourths of the houses new- 


fronted, a foot-pavement laid down before 
those houses, the inclosed area re-paved, a 
fountain playing in the middle, and a row of 
trees planted at the edge of the trottoir, with 
benches beneath them for idlers to sit on. 
We have had antiquities and a history. The 
possession of us has given rise to a very 
much longer - protracted warfare than the 
charms of Helen excited in the siege of Troy. 
Generations of us have been born, reared our 
offspring, and died, before our English lords 
and masters would yield us up to our French 
ones, or our French claimants would with-: 
draw their pretensions to our allegiance. For 
two hundred and ten long years we had the 
honour to be a bone in a savoury and attrac- 
tive carcase of contention. But our antiqui- 
ties have been long blown up into the air, and 


‘are only to be discovered in the copies of 


maps and plans whose originals are destroyed, 
Our history lies buried in medieval Latin 
and sapless French, under a thick stratum of 
dates, mouldiness, and countly genealogies. 
We must now set to work to make antiquities 
and a history for our great-great-grandchil- 
dren to study. We have a railway, some- 
where at the bottom of the English iron 
mines. Finally, we have an electric telegraph, 
with which one of our noblesse (an estimable 
savant and a worthy man; for we have 
savans and worthy men and women) commu- 
uicates from his laboratory to his living apart- 
ments, by a cable which crosses the immense 
atrial expanse of his front flower-garden, 
runs for the distance of several métres along 
the top of a pear-tree wall, and darts sud- 
denly iuto the dark recesses of the kitchen, 
to emerge on a dial-plate at the side of the 
dresser. Our wizard thus transmits to his 
retainers mysterious orders, such as, “ Bring 
hot water,’ “Harness the horse.” They, in 
turn, can cause a litile bell to ring, which says, 
“Ting, ting, ting ! Some visitors have called.” 
But, in bell-ringing, the seigneur las more 
than his revenge. He has the means of 
waking up his domestic by an electric alarum, 
which never ceases its crazing din (unless the 
battery is exhausted) till the poor fellow 
jumps out of his warm bed and unhooks the 
wire of communication. 

Change suits us not; the innovations of 
the day don’t agree with our constitution. 
Our bookseller, with a pious respect for age, 
adorns his windows with last year’s almanacs, 
and is rich in editions that have bidden adieu 





——- 
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to the follies of youth. Crinoline will have 
risen, triumphed, and falien, without having 
Dlockaded our thoroughfares or burst our 
public vehicles. An Englishwoman once made 
a desperate attempt to get a baby-perambu- 
lator pushed along by her side ; but the very 
stones rose in indignant protest against such 
a revolutionary movement. Our cows and 
cattle are safely housed at night within the 
town ; our corn and hay are stored inside 
the circuit of what were once our walls ; and 
our farmyard manure has to be carted out of 


it exactly as if our governor were still at! 


mortal feud with the Governor of St. Omer, 
or as if we might any day have to stand a 
siege at the will of Edward the Second or the 
Duce de Guise. 

WE HAVE NO GREAT crimes. Sadleirs and 
Doves ; masked and black-faced burglars, 
who bind their victims to their beds (when 
they spare their lives), and jeeringly feast in 
their presence ; Notting Hill miscreants, who 
defy a neighbourhood, and laugh at a body of 

lice ; adorn the pages of our romances, the 
small-sheeted newspapers, and frighten us 
pleasantly on November evenings, as we read 
of them with an incredulous stare. It 
is the same with American difficulties, and 
revolver encounters. We have no Royal 


British Banks; we prefer a coffee-cup in! 


a closet, a stocking hid under the mattrass, 
a seed-sack in the attic, or even the pur- 
chase of a cottage and garden. We have 
no Funeral Clubs or Burial Societies, to 
tempt us to domestic assassination, but are 
content, when needs must, with a deal-plank 
coffin, and the regulation grave in the ceme- 
tery which the law accords to every one. I 
close my shutters when candlelight comes, 
for a little privacy, although it is running 
counter to the spirit of the place ; most other 
householders leave theirs open,—probably to 
help to light the streets. I fasten the said 
shutters before retiring to rest, only when 
the wind is high and I expect to be disturbed 
by their clapping to and fro. Petty offences 
are not unfrequent ; such as destroying a 
young growing tree in the forest (which is 
equivalent to murdering a codling in the 
ocean), in the winked-at act of gathering fire- 
wood, or gleaning potatoes before the farmer 
has completed the carting away of his crop, 
and similar grave misdemeanours, punish- 
able by fine and imprisonment. The time at 
which the latter penalty is inflicted, after 
sentence, is considerately made to fall in 
with the convicted person’s private con- 
venience. Has he family affairs to settle, a 
pig to kill, or carrots to store? Well and 
good ; let him finish his task, and then swal- 
low his dose of imprisonment. A groceress, 
condemned to twenty-five francs fine and six 
days of prison, for selling drams across her 
counter under aggravated circumstances, has 
just returned from the Palace of Justice to 
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her. Nevertheless, we have a determined 
and unscrupulous band of garden-robbers, | 
who prowl by day, disguising themselves | 
under the form of cocks and hens. If caught || 
in the fact, the law visits them severely. A 
private mode of revenge is to set hempen 
snares for them, to catch the hen-like thieves 
by the leg; to keep them without victuals 
and drink for four-and-twenty hours, and not 
to permit their return to their disconsvlate 
families till they have paid for their ransom 
an egg or two each. 

It is only consistent with the universal 
knowledge of passing events, which pervades, 
like a subtle creeping mist, every street, lane, 

‘and cottage of our town, that we should dis- 
pense in a great measure with inscriptions 
and signs over shops and doorways. Of 
‘what use to publish a fact of which every 
‘soul is cognisant?—that M. Grattebarbe 
‘shaves by the month or the year; that 
Mademoiselle Ferafeu goes out ironing, and 
takes in fine linen? To compensate for the 
general absence of such things, some of the 
signs that do start forth, are wonders, A 
shoemaker’s tawny lion (with a countenance 
bearing a happy resemblance to its owner’s, 
|—and which, indeed, might pass for a flatter- 
ing likeness) is running away with a red 
morocco boot, beneath a rainbow-shaped 
legend, “He may tear it, but he can’t un- 
stitch it.” An enormous wooden shoe, hung 
ont in mid air, plays the part of Hen and 
Chickens ; for, it is surrounded by a family of 
little sabots, whom you expect every minute 
to see nestle beneath their mother’s instep. 
| But, these are exceptions: the displays of 
sanguine, enterprising, over-anxious young 
‘tradesmen. In general, “ Maison 4 louver 
presentement ” remains stuck on the shutter 
of a tenement, after the house has been oc- 
cupied, for a lease of three, six, or nine (years), 
at the pleasure of either party. “ Marchand 
de grains,” which is matter of history only to 
be verified in our town archives, continues to 
decorate the frontispiece of a shop devoted 
\solely to hardware and tin. “ Epicerie,” 
announcing grocery to sustain the inner 
man, overhangs a tailor, who confections 
‘clothes to warm the outer man. Still more 
important luminaries are hidden under the 
bushel of obscurity ; that is, not hidden—only 
un-placarded. A dame, mostly known by a 
soubriquet meaning, “ Wisp-of-fish-straw,” 
has epicurean treasures in store—wild-duck, 
woodcock, snipe, partridge, hare, and every 
furred and feathered game, except pheasant, 
you can think of—without the slightest exter- 
nal indication of what she sells, or that she 
sells anything. Why should she be expected 
to take the trouble of hanging a brace or two 
of birds outside her door? Where were you 
born, if you don’t know that Wisp buys the 
| contents of the chasseur’s gamebags after his 
day’s pleasure ; that wild fowl from the hut- 








her household gods, and will put herself into | shooters in the marais come to her by the 


durance when her Penates can best 


spare | dozens and the scores? that she travels three 
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or four nights in the week to markets far 


and near? and that she turns more pennies 
than she can tell? When you want fruit, I 
presume you know, without being told, the 
narrow street where Celestine, alias the 
widow Grandbeau, keeps 
peaches, and pears, closely packed from vul- 
gar gaze in an a outhouse in her 
back yard. If she displayed them obtru- 
sively in her front window, they would only 
get dusty, and passing children would cry 
for them. I suppose you would require 
Leonard, our principal butcher, to put his 
surname over his shop-door! You can see 


the meat within, that it is of first-rate, 


quality,—and isn’t that enough for any one ? 
Still, when we do proclaim our names, we do 
it in a way that you are not used to at home. 
Occasionally we put our titles—as the last- 
come stranger is served at an overflowing inn 
—into a bed that is much too small for them. 
We begin with colossal letters on a narrow 
board, and are obliged to taper off with little 
ones. 
BOIre, is as much as to say that Mr. THE 
FEver sells ViCTuals AND DRInk. On 
seeing the words LEVEQUE-DUMONT 


over an earthenware-shop, you might imagine 
that M. Dumont was the dealer in crockery, | 
and that Leveque was the Christian-name | 
given him in baptism by his godfather and | 
godmother ; whereas it implies that a Mr. 


Leveque is married to a Miss Dumont, and 
that the lady’s relations, to her fiftieth 


cousins, are thereby strictly charged to buy | 


their fragilities of the aforesaid partnership 
concern, Leveque-Dumont, and nowhere else. 


French women don’t surrender their maiden- | 


names so tamely as is the wont with English 
women. They never part with them entirely, 
—not even indeath. English ladies are con- 
tent to appear as relicts of Soandso, Esquire ; 
but English gentlemen are not prepared to 
be described as relicts too. John Bull him- 


self, were he married to a Frenchwomazn, | 


would be designated in legal documents, after 
her decease, as the widower of Marie Jeanne 
Vache. 


houses have names ; but they are evanescent, 


flitting with their occupiers or owners, trans- | 


ferable by the removal of a brass-plate and 
three or four screws. Sic transit gloria. The 
tenant of Britannia House removes to the 
Chateau de Beaupré ; by the agency of the 
brazen talisman, Britannia takes possession 
of the field, and the Chateau de Beaupré 
vanishes, to be henceforth a castle in the air, 
or flies off further still, to become a Chateau 
en Espagne. But tchut !—silence! Mum’s 
the word ! 
of her bag too soon, if I drop a hint, as yet, 
that we have Britannia or other houses ; so 
pray consider the preceding sentence as 

ords whispered to the wind,—as unsaid, 
and non arrivées. 

Marriages amongst us,—and everybody gets 
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select grapes, | 
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But, we ask ourselves stoically, | 
“What's in a name?” Some of our grandest | 


I shall be letting my pussy out | 


‘go to market, to sell, like a woman. 
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married, unless strictly-financial reasons coun- 
sel celibacy ; brothers and sisters will agree 
to remain single in a body, to avoid splitting 
a lucrative business into worthless fragments 
on the death of their parents—marriages are 
contracted on the grand principle of equality, 
or equal nullity, of worldly goods. tt is no 
objection to a match’s turning out happy, 
that the contracting parties are possessed 
simply of a petticoat, a pair of pantaloons, a 
flannel vest (for the bride), a patched blouse 
(for the bridegroom), and a couple of pair of 
wooden shoes; but, if N. hasa dowry of a 
hundred franes, while M. can only muster a 
hundred sous, it is a just cause and a lawful 
‘impediment why those two persons, so 
| unequally gifted by fortune, should not be 
joined together in holy matrimony, until the 
disparity of means has been fairly adjusted, 
| If both parties may be regarded as negative 
‘quantities in certain respects; if the alge- 
| braical sign minus (—) may be supposed to 
stand before the names of both lady and gen- 
tleman ; then N. may wed with M. Thus,a 
man whose right arm is lame and useless, 
may address, with serious intentions, without 
impropriety, a lady whose left visual organ is 
defective; the halt may marry with the 
deaf, the pock-marked with the bald, the 
asthmatic with the slightly-crippled, the 
shaky with the stuttering of speech. 

A stout young widow of thirty, without a 

liard of fortune, except her energy, her 
experience, her effets or bundles, and her 
child, gives herself to, and takes for better 
and for worse, an old bachelor, whose year- 
clock has distinctly struck half-past fifty-one, 
and who has a hale constitution, a sack of 
lecus, a sound set of teeth, a measure of 
market-garden, a bushy head of crisp grey 
hair, a weather-tight cottage, a roomy barn, 
—all his own property. That is as it should 
be ; an equal match. Nobody has a word to 
say againstit. Julie’s labour-fund, and com- 
parative youth, which she brings to the house- 
keeping stock, is a fair equivalent to Pierre’s 
land and money capital ; not that he, on his 
part, proposes to lead an idle life. And then, 
that notion of his for a drop—say a series of 
drops—of eau-de-vie, at uncertain intervals 
of time—Julie won't allow that ; though she 
will give him a petit verre when he comes 
home benumbed from market, and a gloria in 
his coffee at their half-yearly or yearly feast, 
when the pig is killed, to furnish bacon for 
their soupe-au-lard. He is quite aware of the 
impending privation; and his rational man 
approves of it, though his sensual man is in- 
clined to rebel. But reason gets the better of 
appetite, because he has calculated, roughly, 
the saving it will effect. 

Again, Julie’s daughter, Ferdinaude, is 
far from a burden; she is growing tall 
and robust; she will soon be able to 
weed, and work in the garden, and even 

She 
nurse the baby, should one take 





will 
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it into its head to come; she can do the 
housework — approximately to its normal 
style—during any businessabsence on the part 
of her mother ; for, as to giving birth to a 
child, that would be an affair of three or 
four days, at the most. In short, young 
Ferdinaude’s present and contingent value 
has been appraised—like everything else— 
before the hymeneal chain was riveted. The 
notary made all right first, in black and! 
white, with proper stamps and signatures. | 
In the event of Pierre’s regrettable decease | 
(the twenty years’ difference is not forgotten | 
by either party as an element in their esti- 
mates), Julie is to enjoy all Pierre’s heritable 
possessions for the term of her natural life, | 
even if she do not present him with an heir ; 
and it she do, things of course will go on 
smoothly. See Articles numbered with vari- | 
ous integers in the Code Napoléon. I don’t 
know, but it strikes me that Pierre and 
Julie have just as fair a prospect of worldly 
happiness as the romantic youth and maiden 
who got married at Gretna Green before 
their united ages amounted to thirty-nine,— 
or as the still more romantic Parisian pair 
who, because their several parents could not 
agree about dots, and because no marriage 
could take place without dots, bought fifty 
centimes worth of charcoal, and stified them- 
selves in a close chamber. I mean shortly 
to visit Pierre and Julie, to see how pruden- 
tial matrimony works ; besides, it is under- 
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stood that I am to set up the young beginners | 


with a plantation of that precocious rhubarb 
whose produce sells so well in the neighbour- 
ing well-frequented watering-place. Surely it 


conduces to happiness to find, as Pierre and | 


Julie will, your substance increasing from 
day to day. 

As I said, not only portionless couples, or 
those whose propertyometer stands at zero, | 
marry, after their kind, but even those 
negatived-quantitied individuals whose per- 
sonal and possessive qualifications place thei 
at several degrees below zero. Aud they 
increase and multiply. What is it to them, 
how many children they have? When there 
is bread in the house, the youngsters eat it; 
when there is none, they go round the 
town, at soup-and-supper-time, with a little 
earthen pot or begging-jug, to receive a 
cuptul of broth, or a cold potato, or a boiled | 
carrot, or a bit of bread; it is of no use 
giving them sous, for the urchins love lolly- 
pops and gingerbreads, as well as their! 
richers; and that is the way hundreds of | 
French children are brought up elsewhere, 
and not here alone. At the age when babes 
take to running under horses’ heels and cart- 
wheels, they are sent for a portion of the day 
to the Salle d’Asile or Infant School ; when 
a little older, it is their fault, or that of their 
parents, if they do not get some little school- | 
ing and preparatory rasping off of their 
roughest outside husk, from the Sceurs and 
the Fréres, whose merits—those of the| 
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former especially—demand in justice a tribute 
of respect, though a Protestant Englishman 
will not accord with all their tendencies, 
| As to the lodging and wardrobe of these 
| Champis children—these sons and daughters 
. a 4 oe 

of the town, whose maintenance is that of 
| the sparrow or the houseless cur—their 
sleeping-holes and their attire of rags are 
often and often such as a lady would 
weep to see her lap-dog, her pig, or her 
monkey, condemned to. “A good, hardy 
mode of bringing up! ” old-fashioned nurses 
may think fit to observe. Many die, 


needs not to be said ; those that survive are 


as tough as rhinoceros’-hide. When they 
make their first communion, at about the age 
of ten or twelve, they put on a decent dress 


| for the first time in their lives—little coats 


and trousers for the boys, white frocks and 
veils for the girls, given by the town and by 
charitable individuals, Old clothes devoted 
to smarting-up indigent juvenile communi- 


| cants, are regarded as a Catholic oblation and 


sacrifice, from however heretical a donor they 
may come. It was certainly worth the value 
of one of my faded and threadbare waist- 
coats (converted into a jacket by the addition 
|of sleeves), to observe which of the two, him- 
self or his mamma, most admired a certain 
| youngster’s appearance, as he strutted off in 
file to church. After the first communion 
comes work, work, work ; with bread when 
it can be had, and no bread when it cannot. 
At twenty-one follows the conscription. Those 
who are not drawn, or rather who do not 
draw themselves, may sell themselves as sub- 
stitutes. What hardship is there in a sol- 
dier’s life (putting out of sight the chance 
of being killed) for such a set of conscripts 
as these? With two unfailing meals a day, 
besides coffee, sugar, and other little extras, 
with a warm smart uniform, with a lodging 
in a solid roomy barrack, or even in a snug 
hut at the now-demolished camp of Boulogne, 
our providence-fed lad is a prince to what 
he has been. Can we wonder that his 
military reminiscences linger pleasantly in 
after days, if he quit the service when his 
term is expired? If he has ambition, good 
conduct, and a mastery of the alphabet and 
the Arabic numerals, he has a career before 
him. ‘The rank of corporal and serjeant will 
lead him upwards. Is it not an incalculable 
element in the military strength of France 
that she thus opens a free field to every caya- 
city? The ragamuffin boy, the sou-less 
bread-less, shirt-less progeny of our town— 
for his actual parents have only a fractional 
right to property in him—our scrap-fed child 
whom we have nurtured on offal odds and 
ends, and christianised in apparel with cast- 


| off vestments, may one day return with clit- 


tering epaulettes, a cross on his breast, and a 
mounted orderly behind him. Such are our 
contributions towards the maintenance of the 
national military glory. 

But I must add that our well-to-do people 
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marry too, though with considerably greater 
difficulty, and after longer consideration. The 
indispensable conditions are the same: the 
lady must have as much as the gentleman, 
and the gentleman must be on a property-par 
with the lady. In short, it is the shops, 
money-bags, breweries, farms, mortgages, coke- 
barges, turf-bogs, pastures, professions, and 
inheritances in prospect, which get married, 
quite as much as the persons who belong to 
them. 

We don’t travel much—at least, those of 
us who have not been in the army. We 
have heard of Paris and Lyons as immense 
cities with broad rivers rushing past them, a 
long way off in the central parts of the em- 
pire. No doubt, they must be four or five 
times as big as our town is. 
English city called Douvres, beyond the sea, 


on the other side of ‘he Sleeve, have also} 


reached us ; one douanier went so far as to 
say that he had seen it from the top of the 
Blanez cliffs. Marseilles and Toulon we regard 


. =} | 
as next door to the Crimée, and a consider- 


able step in the direction of the Grandes 
Indes. 


“ And how is that eaten?” asked a won-| 


dering maid-of-all-work, when I brought home 
a dish of periwinkles, And yet, by mounting 
the hills at the back of our town, you catch 
the blue horizon of the English Channel, and 


on calm frosty days you cau hear the roar of | 


the waves. 


“ Bring in the oysters I told you to open,” | 


said the head of a household, growing impa- 
tient. 
“ Les voila,” 


insides into the street.’ The same kitchen- 
familiar spirit, having seen asparagus eaten 


by commencing with a bite at the green end, | 


pursued the same plan with an artichoke that 
was offered to her, and remarked, when her 
mastication was concluded, that she did not 
like that vegetable much ! 


“Why are you putting the three-minute | 


sand-glass into the saucepan with the eggs you 
are boiling ? 
serve itso. Did you never see an hour-glass 
or a three-minute-glass before ?” 


“ Never, never,” she replied ; “but Madame | 


told ine to boil the eggs with that.” 

Still, we enjoy many of the results of civi- 
lisation which are common to France in 
general, We have a permanent Maire, who 
retains office from year to year, sparing us 
the nuisance of annual turns-out aud ward 
elections—not a village Maire like those of 
whom so many funny stories are told; not 


like him who gravely registered the death of| 


a month-old baby, as a célibataire and sans 
profession; nor like him who, when one 
rustic broke a rake across another rustic’s 
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replied the cook, proudly, “It'| 
took me a long time to clean them, but I have | 
done it at last, and have thrown all the nasty | 


You'll crack the glass if you| 
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| conservative opinions, and thoughtful mien, 

| who paces our Grand Square to and fro, as it 
the weight of empire rested on his shoulders. 

Tn the street, our houses play at even-and- 
odd, ranging themselves on either side, like 
| schoolboys at a game of French and English, 
| or prisoners’-base. I belong to the even party. 
We have our innings all at once, when we are 
all at home in bed. I don’t know how we 
manage about odd or even houses which have 
|no opposite partners to correspond to them 
|in the edificial country-dance. Perhaps they 
| have a depdt at the back of the Mairie, where 
; unmatched houses are keptin limbo till called 
| for. 

A few of our other specialities are our 
springs of sweet water, our bleaching esta- 
blishments, our canal and its dependencies, 
our quarries, mines, woods, hills, marshes, 
corn-lands, pastures, flax-fields, and fisheries, 
hard by. In fact, we are somebody, with 
something to boast of. But, the grand spe- 
ciality, ou which I propose further to dilate, 
is—what there is not room for to-day. 

THE DEAD SECRET. 
CHAPTER THE SIXTH. TIMON OF LOND 
Timon of Athens retreated from an un- 

grateful world to a cavern bythe sea-shore 

—limon of London took refuge from his 

species in a detached house at Bayswater. 

‘Timon of Athens vented his misanthropy in 

magnificent poetry—Timon of London ex- 

pressed his sentiments in shabby prose. 
| Timon of Atheus had the honour of being 
called “My Lord”—Timon of London was 
only addressed as “Mr. Treverton.” The 
one point of resemblance which it is possible 
|to set against these points of contrast be- 
tween the two Timons consisted in this: 
that their misanthropy was, at least, genuine, 

Both were incorrigible haters of mankind. 
From his childhood, Andrew ‘lreverton’s 

| character had presented those strong distiz- 

| guishing marks of good and bad, jostling and 
contradicting each other, which the language 
of the world carelessly expresses and con- 
temptuously sums up in the one word— 
eccentric. There is probably no better proof 

}of the accuracy of that definition of man 

which describes him as an imitative animal, 

| than is to be found in the fact, that the ver- 
dict of humanity is always against any indi- 
vidual member of the species who presumes 

to ditfer from the rest. A man is one of a 

flock, and his wool must be of tke general 

jcolour, He must drink when the rest drink, 

}and graze where the rest graze. When the 

others are frightened by a dog, and scamper, 

starting with the right leg, he must be 
| frightened by a dog, and scamper, starting 
jwith the right leg also. If he is nos 
frightened, or even if, being frightened, he 


wr 
Ne 








| 





back, sentenced the owner of the back to pay | scampers aud starts out of step with the rest, 
| the value of the rake it had broken; but au] it isa proof at once that there is something 
old soldier, a décoré, of gentlemanly address,|not right about him, Let a man walk at 
amido 
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; 
noonday with perfect composure of counte- the inherently base nature of Andrew's 
nance and decency of gait, with not the friend. After three years of intercourse at 
slightest appearance of vacancy in his eyes college—intercourse which was all selfishness 
or wildness in his manner, from one end of on one side and all self-sacrifice on the other 








Oxford Street to the other, without his hat,|—the end came, and the > was let in 


and let every one of the thousands of hat-| 
wearing people whom he passes be asked 
separately what they think of him, how 
many will abstain from deciding instantly 
that he is mad, on no other evidence than 
the evidence of his bare head? Nay, more: 
let him politely stop each one of those pas- 
sengers, and let him explain in the plainest 
form of words, and in the most intelligible 
manner, that his head feels more easy and 
comfortable without a hat than with one, 
how many of his fellow mortals who decided 
that he was mad on first meeting him, will 
change their opinion when they part from 
him, after hearing his explanation? In the 
vast majority of cases, the very explanation 
itself would be accepted as an excellent 
additional proof that the intellect of the 
hatless man was indisputably deranged. 

Starting at the beginning of the march of 
life out of step with the rest of the mortal 
regiment, Andrew Treverton paid the penalty 
of his irregularity from his earliest days. He 
was a phenomenon in the nursery, a butt at 
school, and a victim at college. The igno- 
rant nursemaid reported him as a queer 
child; the learned schoolmaster genteelly 
varied the phrase, and deseribed him as an 
eccentric boy ; the college tutor, harping on 
the same string, facetiously likened his head 
to a roof, and said there was a slate loose in 
it. When a slate is loose, if nobody fixes it 
in time, it ends by falling off. In the roof of 
a house we view that consequence as a 
necessary result of neglect ; in the roof of a 
man’s head we are generally very much 
shocked and surprised by it. 

Overlooked in some directions and mis- 
directed in others, Andrew’s uncouth capaci- 
ties for good tried helplessly to shape them- 
selves. The better side of his eccentricity took 
the form of friendship. He became violently 
and unintelligibly fond of one among his school- 
fellows—a boy, who treated him with no 
especial consideration in the playground, and 
who gave him no particular help in the class. | 
Nobody could discover the smallest reason for | 
it, but it was nevertheless a notorious fact 
that Andrew’s pocket-money was always at 
this boy’s service, that Andrew ran about 
after him like a dog, and that Andrew over 
and over again took the blame and punish- 
ment on his own shoulders which ought to 
have fallen on the shoulders of his friend. 
When, a few years afterwards, that friend 


cruelly on Andrew’s eyes. hen his purse 
grew light in his friend’s hand, and when his 
acceptances were most numerous on bis 
friend’s bills, the brother of his honest affec- 
tion, the hero of his simple admiration, aban- 
doned him to embarrassment, to ridicule, and 
to solitude, without the faintest affectation of 
penitence—without so much, even, as a word 
of farewell. 

He returned to his father’s house, a soured 
man at the outset of life—returned to be up- 
braided for the debts that he had contracted 
to serve the man who had heartlessly out- 
raged and shamelessly cheated him. He left 
home in disgrace, to travel, on a small 
allowance. The travels were protracted, 
and they ended, as such travels often do, in 
settled expatriation. The life he led, the 
company he kept, during his long residence 
abroad, did him permanent and fatal harm. 
When he at last returned to England, he 
presented himself in the most hopeless of all 
characters—the character of a man who be- 
lieves in nothing. At this period of his life, 
his one chance for the future lay in the 
good results which his brother’s influence 
over him might have produced. The two had 
hardly resumed their intercourse of early 
days, when the quarrel occasioned by Cap- 
tain Treverton’s marriage broke it off for 
ever. From that time, for all social interests 
and purposes, Andrew was a lost man. From 
that time, he met the last remonstrances 
that were made to him by the last friends 
who took any interest in his fortunes, always 
with the same bitter and hopeless form of 
reply: “My dearest friend forsook and 
cheated me,” he would say. “My only 
brother has quarrelled with me for the sake 
of a play-actress. What am I to expect of 
the rest of mankind, after that? I have 
suffered twice for my belief in others—I 
will never suffer a third time. The wise 
man is the man who does not disturb his 
heart at its natural occupation of pumping 
blood through his body. I have gathered 
my experience abroad and at home; and 
have learnt enough to see through the delu- 
sions of life which look like realities to other 
men’s eyes, but which have betrayed them- 
selves years ago to mine. My business in 
this world is to eat, drink, sleep and die. 
Everything else is superfluity—and I have 
done with it.” 

The few people who ever cared to inquire 


went to college, the lad petitioned to be sent | about him again, after being repulsed by such 
to college too, and attached himself there | an avowal as this, heard of him, three or four 
more closely than ever to the strangely-| years after his brother’s marriage, in the 
chosen comrade of his schoolboy days. Such neighbourhood of Bayswater. Local reports 
devotion as this must have touched any man) described him as having bought the first 
possessed of ordinary generosity of disposi-' cottage he could find, which was cut off 
tion. It made no impression whatever on from other houses by a wall all round it. It 
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was further rumoured that he was living like 
a miser; that he had got an old man-servant, 
named Shrowl, who was even a greater 
enemy to mankind than himself; that he 
allowed no living soul, not even au occasional 
charwoman, to enter the house; that he was 
letting his beard grow, and that he had 
ordered his servant Shrowl to follow his 
example. In the year eighteen hundred and 
forty-four, the fact of a man’s not shaving 
was regarded by the enlightened majority of 
the English nation as a proof of unsoundness 
of intellect. At the present time, Mr. Tre- 
verton’s beard would only have interfered 
with his reputation for respectability. 
Thirteen years ago, it was accepted as so 
much additional evidence in support of the 
old theory that his intellects were deranged. 
He was at that very time, as his stockbroker 
could have testified, one of the sharpest men 
of business in London; he could argue on 
the wrong side of any question with an acute- 
ness of sophistry and sarcasm that Doctor 
Johnson himself might have envied ; he kept 
his household accounts right to a farthing, 
his manner was never disturbed in the 
slightest degree from morning to night, his 
eyes were all quickness and intelligence—but 
what did these advantages avail him, in the 
estimation of his neighbours, when he pre- 
sumed to live on another plan than theirs, 
and when he wore a hairy certificate of 
lunacy on the lower part of his face? We 
have advanced a little in the matter of partial 
toleration of beards since that time ; but we 
have still a great deal of ground to get over. 
In the present year of progress, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-seven, would the most 
trustworthy banker’s clerk in the whole 
metropolis have the slightest chance of keep- | 
ing his situation if he left off shaving his| 
chin ? 

Jommon report which calumniated Mr. 
Treverton as mad, had another error to’ 
answer for in describing him as a miser. He 
saved more than two-thirds of the income) 
derived from his comfortable fortune, not’! 
because he liked hoarding up money; but 
because he had no enjoyment of the comforts 
and luxuries which money is spent in pro- 
curing. To do him justice, his contempt for 
his own wealth was quite as hearty as his 
contempt for the wealth of his neighbours, | 
Thus characteristically wrong on both points, 
in endeavouring to delineate his character, 
report was, nevertheless, for once in a way, 
inconsistently right in describing his manner 
of life. It was true that he had bought the 
first cottage he could find that was secluded 
within its own walls—true that nobody was 
allowed, on any pretence whatever, to enter 
his doors—and true that he had met with a/ 
servant, who was even bitterer against all 
mankind than himself, in the person of Mr. 
Shrowl. 

The life these two led approached as nearly 
to the existence of the primitive man (or 
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savage) as the surrounding conditions of civi- 
lisation would allow. Admitting the neces- 
sity of eating and drinking, the first object of 
Mr. Treverton’s ambition was to sustain life 
with the least possible dependence on the 
race of men who professed to supply their 
neighbours’ bodily wants, and who, as he 
conceived, cheated them infamously on the 
strength of their profession. Having a gar- 
den at the back of the house, Timon of London 
dispensed with the greengrocer altogether by 
cultivating his own vegetables. There was no 
room for growing wheat, or he would have 
turned farmer also on his own account ;_ but 
he could outwit the miller and the baker, at 
any rate, by buying a sack of corn, grinding 
it in his own hand-mill, and giving the flour 
to Shrowl to make into bread. On the same 
principle, the meat for the house was bought 
wholesale of the City salesmen—the master 
and servant eating as much of it in the fresh 
state as they could, salting the rest, and 
setting butchers at defiance. As for drink, 
neither brewer nor publican ever had the 
chance of extorting a farthing from Mr. Tre- 
verton’s pocket. He and Shrowl were satis- 
fied with beer—and they brewed for them- 
selves. With bread, vegetables, meat, and 
malt liquor, these two hermits of modern 
days achieved the great double purpose of 
keeping life in, and keeping the tradesmen 
out. 

Eating like primitive men, they lived in all 
other respects like primitive men also. They 
had pots, pans, and pipkins, two deal tables, two 
chairs, two old sofas, two short pipes, and two 
long cloaks. They had no stated meal-times, 
no carpets and bedsteads, no cabinets, book- 
eases, or ornamental knick-knacks of any 
kind, no laundress, and no charwoman. 
When either of the two wanted to eat and 


drink, he cut off his crust of bread, cooked 


his bit of meat, drew his drop of beer, with- 
out the slightest reference to the other, 
When either of the two thought he wanted a 
clean shirt, which was very seldom, he went 
and washed one for himself. When either of 
the two discovered that any part of the house 
was getting very dirty indeed, he took a 
bucket of water and a birch-broom, and 
washed the place out likea dog-kennel. And, 
lastly, when either of the two wanted to go 
to sleep, he wrapped himself up in his cloak, 
and laid down on one of the sofas and took 
what repose he wanted, early in the evening 
or late in the morning, just as he pleased. 
When there was no baking, brewing, gar- 
dening, or cleaning to be done, the two sat 
down opposite each other and smoked for 
hours, generally without uttering a word. 
Whenever they did speak, they quarrelled. 
Their ordinary dialogue was a species of con- 
versational prize-fight, beginning with a sar- 
castic affectation of good-will on either side, 
and ending in hearty exchanges of violent 
abuse—just as the boxers go through the 
feeble formality of shaking hands before they 
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enter on the serious practical business of 
beating each other's faces out of all likeness | 
to the image of man. Not having so many | 
disadvantages of early refinement and educa- | 
tion to contend against as his master, Shrowl 


[Condueted by 
of Timon of London a side of bacon. On 
the deal table by the fire, stood half a loaf 
of heavy-looking brown bread ; in a corner 
of the room was a barrel of beer, with 
two battered pewter pots hitched on to 


generally won the victory in these engage-| nails in the wall above it; and under the 


ments of the tongue. Indeed, though nomi- 
nally the servant, he was really the ruling 
spirit in the house—acquiring unbounded 
influence over his master by dint of out- 


marching Mr. Treverton in every direction | 
on his own ground. Shrowl’s was the harshest | 





voice ; Shrowl’s were the bitterest sayings ; 
and Shrowl’s was the longest beard. 1f any- 
one had accused Mr. Treverton of secretly 
deferring to his servant’s opinions,and secretly 
fearing his servant’s displeasure, he would 
have repudiated the imputation with the 
utmost bitterness and wrath. But it was not 
the less true that Shrowl’s was the upper 


grate lay a smoky old gridiron, left just as it 
had been thrown down when last used and 
done with. Mr: Treverton took a greasy 
clasp-knive out of the pocket of his dressing- 
gown, cut off a rasher of bacon, jerked the 
gridiron on to the fire, and began to cook 
his breakfast. He had just turned the rasher, 
when the door opened, and Shrowl entered 
the room, with his pipe in his mouth, bent 
on the same eating errand as his master. 

In personal appearance, Shrowl was short, 
fat, flabby, and perfectly bald, except at the 
back of his head, where a ring of bristly iron- 
grey hair projected like a collar that had got 





hand in the house, and that his decision on 


hitched out of its place. To make amends 


any important matter was, sooner or later, | for the scantiness of his hair, the beard which 
certain to be the decision at which his master} he had cultivated by his master’s desire, grew 
arrived. The surest of all retributionsis the | far over his cheeks, and drooped down on his 
retribution that lies in wait for a man who} chest in two thick jagged peaks. He wore 
boasts. Mr. Treverton was rashly given to|a very old long-tailed dress-coat, which he 
boasting of his independence, and when re-| had picked up a bargain in Petticoat Lane— 
tribution overtook him, it assumed a personal | a faded yellow shirt, with a large torn frill— 
form, and bore the name of Shrowl. velveteen trousers, turned up at the ankles— 

On a certain morning, about three weeks}and Blucher boots that had never been 
after Mrs. Frankland had written to the| blacked since the day when they last left the 
housekeeper at Porthgenna Tower to mention | cobbler’s stall. His colour was unhealthily 
the period at which her husband and herself| fiorid, his thick lips: curled upward with a 
might be expected there, Mr. Treverton | malicious grin, and his eyes were the nearest 
descended, with his sourest face and his| approach, in form and expression, to the eyes 
surliest manner, from the upper regions of|of a bull-terrier which those features are 
the cottage to one of the rooms on the ground- | capable of achieving when they are placed in 


floor, which civilised tenants would probably 
have called the parlour. Like his elder 
brother, he was a tall, well-built man; but 
his bony, haggard, sallow face, bore not the 
slightest resemblance to the handsome, open, 
sunburnt face of the Captain. No one, seeing 
them together, could possibly have guessed 
that they were brothers—so completely did 
they differ in expression as well as in feature. 
The heart-aches that he had sufiered in 
youth ; the reckless, wandering, dissipated 
life that he led in manhood ; the petulance, the 
disappointment, and the physical exhaustion 
of his later days, had so wasted and worn 
him away that he looked his brother’s elder 
by almost twenty years, With unbrushed 
hair and unwashed face, with a tangled grey 
beard, and an old patched, dirty flannel 
dressing-gown that hung about him like « 
sack, this descendant of a wealthy and ancient 
family looked as if his birth-place had been 
the workhouse and his vocation in life the 
selling of cast-off clothes. 

It was breakfast-time with Mr. Treverton 
—that is to say, it was the time at which he 
felt hungry enough to think about eating 
something. In the same position, over the 
mantel-piece, in which a looking-glass would 
have been placed in a household of ordi- 
nary refinement, there hung in the coitage 


i my master’s birthday. 


| 


ithe countenance of a man. Any painter 
wanting to express strength, insolence, ugli- 
| ness, coarseness, and cunning, in the face and 
figure of one and the same individual, could 
have discovered no better model for the pur- 
pose, all the world over, than he might have 
found in the person of Mr. Shrowl. 

Neither master nor servant exchanged a 
word, or took the smallest notice of each 
other, on first meeting. Shrowl stood stolidly 
contemplative, with his hands in his pockets, 
waiting for his turn at the gridiron, Mr. 
Treverton finished his cooking, took his bacon 
to the table, and cutting himself a crust of 
bread, began to eat his breakfast. When he 
|had disposed of the first mouthful, he con- 
| descended to look up at Shrowl, who was at 
|that moment opening his clasp-knife and 
| approaching the side of bacon with slouching 
| steps and sleepily greedy eyes. 
|} “What do you mean by that?” asked Mr. 
| Treverton, pointing with indignant surprise 

“You ugly brute, you've 





at Shrowl's breast. 
| got a clean shirt on!” 

“ Thankee, sir, for noticing it,” said Shrowl, 
withasarcastic affectation of extreme humility, 
“ This is a joyful occasion, this is. I couldn’t 
do no less than puta clean shirt on, when 
Many happy 
returns, sir, Perhaps you thought I should 
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not remember that to-day was your birth- 
day? Lord bless your sweet face, Ll wouldn’t 
have forgot it on any account, How old are 
you to-day, sir? Long time ago, sir, since 
you was a plump smiling little boy, with a 
frill round your neck, and marbles in your 
pocket, and trousers and waistcoat all in one, 
and kisses and presents from Pa and Ma and 
uncle and aunt, on your birthday. Don’t 
you be afraid of me wearing out this shirt 
by too much washing. J” mean to put it 
away in lavender against your next birth- 
day; or against your funeral, which is 
just as likely at your time of life—isn’t it, 
sir?” 

“Don’t waste a clean shirt on my funeral,” 
retorted Mr. Treverton. “I hav’n’t left you 
any money in my will, Shrowl. 
your way to the workhouse, when I’m on 
my way to the grave.” 

“Have you really made your will, at last, 
sir?” inquired Shrowl, pausing, with an 
appearance of the greatest interest, in the 
act of cutting off his slice of bacon. “TI 
humbly beg pardon, but I always thought 
you was afraid to do it.” 

The servant had evidently touched inten- 
tionally on one of the master’s sore points. 
Mr. Treverton thumped his crust of bread 
on the table, and looked up angrily at 
Shrowl. 


You'll be on | 
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my money to?” cried Mr. Treverton over- 
hearing him. “To my brother, who thinks 
me a brute now; who would think me a fool 
then ; and who would encourage swindling, 
anyhow, by spending all my money among 
doxies and strolling players? To the child 
of that player-woman, whom I have never set 
eyes on, who has been brought up to hate me, 
and who would turn hypocrite directly by pre- 
tending, for decency’s sake, to be sorry for 
my death? To you, you human baboon ! 
—you, who would set up an usury-office di- 
rectly, and prey upon the widow, the father- 
less, and the unfortunate, generally, all over 
the world? ‘Your good health, Mr. Shrow1! 
[ can laugh as well as you—especially when 
I know I’m not going to leave you six- 
pence.” 

Shrowl, in his turn, began to get a little 
irritated now, The jeering civility which 
he had chosen to assume on first entering 
the room, gave place to his habitual surliness 
of manner and his natural growling intona- 
tion of voice. 

“You just let me alone—will you?” he 
said, sitting down sulkily to his breakfast. 
“T’ve done joking for to-day ; suppose you 
finish, too. What’s the use of talking non- 
sense about your money? You must leave 
it to somebody.” 

“Yes, I will,” said Mr. Treverton. “I will 


“ Afraid of making my will, you fool!”|leave it, as I have told you over and 


said he. “I don’t make it,and I won't make 
it, on principle.” 

Shrowl slowly sawed off his slice of bacon, 
and began to whistle a tune. 

“On principle,” repeated Mr. Treverton. 
“Dp 


wickedness. 
generosity in his nature, if you want to put 
it out, leave him a legacy. When a man is 


bad, if you want to make him worse, leave | 


him a legacy. If you want to collect a 
number of men together for the purpose of 
perpetuating corruption and oppression on a 


large scale, leave them a legacy under the | 


form of endowing a public charity. If you 
want to give a woman the best chance in the 
world of getting a bad husband, leave her a 
legacy. If you want to send young men to 
perdition ; if you want to make old men 
loadstones for attracting all the 


parents and children, husbands and wives, 
brothers and sisters, all together by the ears, 
leave them money. Make my will! I have 
a pretty strong dislike of my species, Shrowl, 
but I don’t quite hate mankind enough yet, 


tich men who leave money behind them 
are the farmers who raise the crop of human | 
When a man has any spark of | 


basest | 
qualities of mankind; if you want to set| 





todo such mischief among them as that!” | 


Ending his diatribe in these words, Mr. 


Treverton took down one of the battered | 
pewter pots, and refreshed himself with a! 


pint of beer. 
Shrowl shifted the gridiron to a clear place 
in the fire, and chuckled sarcastically. 


“Who the devil would you have me leave | 


Seertecsieneeesnens 


over again, to the first Somebody I can 
find who honestiy despises money, and who 
can’t be made the worse, therefore, by having 
it.” 

“That means nobody,” grunted Shrowl. 

“T know it does!” retorted his master. 

“But you can’t leave it to nobody,” per- 
sisted Shrowl. “You must leave it to some- 
body. You can’t help yourself.” 

“Can't I?” said Mr. Treverton. “I rather 
think I can do what I please with it. I can 
turn it all into bank-notes, if I like, and make 
a bon-fire with them in the brew-house 
before I die. I should go out of the world 
then, knowing that I hadn’t left materials 
behind me for making it worse than it is— 
and that would be a precious comfort to me, 
I can tell you!” 

3efore Shrowl could utter a word of re- 
joinder, there was a ring at the gate-bell of 
the cottage. 

“Go out,” said Mr. Treverton, “and see 
what that is. If it’s a woman-visitor show 
her what a scarecrow you are, and frighten 
her away. If it’s a man-visitor c 

“Tf it’s a man-visitor,” interposed Shrowl, 
“T’ll punch his head for interrupting me at 
my breakfast.” 

Mr. Treverton filled and lit his pipe dur- 
ing his servant’s absence. Before the tobacco 
was well a-light, Shrowl returned, and 


| reported a man-visitor. 


“Did you punch his head?” asked Mr, 
Treverton. 
“ No,” said Shrow], “I picked up his letter. 
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He poked it under the gate, and went away. | 
Here it is.” 

The letter was written on fovlscap paper, 
superscribed in a round legal hand. As Mr. 
Treverton opened it, two slips cut from news- 
papers dropped out. One fell on the table 
before which he was sitting; the other 
fluttered to the floor. This last slip 
Shrowl picked up, and looked over its 
contents, without troubling himself to go 
through the ceremony of first asking! 
leave. 

After slowly drawing in and slowly puffing 
out again one mouthful of tobacco-smoke, 
Mr. Treverton began to read the letter. As 
his eye fell on the first lines, his lips began to 
work round the mouth-piece of the pipe in a 
manner that was very unusual with him. The! 
letter was not long enough to require him to | 
turn over the first leaf of it—it ended at the | 
bottom of the opening sheet. He read it 
down to the signature—then looked up to| 
the address, and went through it again from 
the beginning. His lips still continued to 
work round the mouth-piece of the pipe, but 
he smoked no more. When he had finished 
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the second reading, he set the letter down 
very gently on the table, looked at his ser- 
vant with an unaccustomed vacancy in the 
expression of his eyes, and took the pipe out 
of his mouth with a hand that trembled a 
little. 

“Shrowl,” he said, very quietly, “ my 


brother is drowned.” 

“T know he is,” answered Shrowl, without | 
looking up from the newspaper-slip. “I’m 
reading about it here.” 

“The last words he said to me when we| 
quarrelled about the player-woman,” con- 
tinued Mr. Treverton, speaking as much to 
himself as to his servant, “ were, that I should 
die without one kind feeling in my heart 
towards any living soul.” 

“So you will,” muttered Shrowl, turning 
the slip over to see if there was anything 
worth reading at the back of it. 

“T wonder what he thought about me when 
he was dying?” said Mr. Treverton, abs- 
tractedly taking up the letter again from 
the table. 

“He didn’t waste a thought on you or any- 


at all, he thought about how he could save 
his life. Whea he had done thinking about 
that, he had done living, too.” With that 


expression of opinion Mr. Shrowl went to| 


jreading it. 


lit? 
body else,” remarked Shrowl. “If he thought | 


(Conducted by 


he read it to himself aloud and very slowly, 
as if he was determined to fix every separate 


| word firmly in his memory. 


“Sir (he read),— As the old legal adviser and 


| faithful friend of your family, I am desired by Mrs, 
| Frankland, formerly Miss Treverton, to acquaint you 


with the sad news of your brother’s death. This 
deplorable event occurred on board the ship of which he 
was captain, during a gale of wind in which the vesse) was 
lost on a reef of rocks off the island of Antigua. I en- 
close a detailed account of the shipwreck extracted from 
the Times, by which you will see that your brother 
died nobly in the performance of his duty towards the 
officers and men whom he commanded. I also senda 
slip from the local Cornish paper, containing a memoir 
of the deceased gentleman. 

“Before closing this communication, I must add that 


| no will has been found, after the most rigorous search, 


among the papers of the late Captain Treverton. 
Having disposed, as you know, of Porthgenna, the only 
property of which he was possessed at the time of his 
death was personal property, derived from the sale of 
his estate ; and this, in consequence of his dying in- 
testate, will go in due course of law to his daughter, 


'as his nearest of kin. 


“Tam, sir, 
“ Your obedient servant, 
“ ALEXANDER Nixon.” 


The newspaper-slip, which had fallen on 
the table, contained the para‘raph from the 
Times. The slip from the Vornish paper, 
which had dropped to the floor, Shrowl 
poked under his master’s eyes, in a fit of 
temporary civility, as soon as he had done 
Mr. Treverton took not the 
slightest notice either of the one para- 
graph or the other. He still sat looking 
at the letter, even after he had read it for 
the third time. 

“Why don’t you give the strip of print a 
turn, as well as the sheet of writing ?” asked 
Shrowl. “Why don’t you read about what 
a great man your brother was, and what a | 
good life he led, and what a wonderful hand- | 
some daughter he’s left behind him, and what 
a capital marriage she’s made along with the 
man that’s owner of your old family estate ? 
She don’t want your money now, at any rate! 
The ill wind that blowed her father’s ship on 
the rocks has blowed forty thousand pound of 
good into her lap. Why don’t you read about 
She and her husband have got a better 
house in Cornwall than you have got here. 
Ain’t you glad of that? They were going to 
have repaired the place from top to bottom 
for your brother to go and live along with 
em in clover when he come back from sea. 





the beer-barrel, and drew his 
draucht. 

“Damn that player-woman!” muttered 
Mr. Treverton. As he said these words his 
face darkened and his lips closed firmly. He 
smoothed the letter out on the table. There 
seemed to be some doubt in his mind whether 
he had mastered all its contents yet—some 
idea that there was more in it—or that there 
ought to be more in it—than he had yet dis- 
covered. In going over it for the third time, , 


morning 


Who will ever repair a place for you? I 
wonder whether your niece would knock the 
old house about for your sake, now, if you 
— to clean yourself up and go and ask 
her 

At that last question, Shrowl paused in 
the work of aggravation—not for want of 
more words, but for want of encouragemeut 
to utter them. For the first time since they had 
kept house together, he had tried to provoke 
his master and had failed, Mr. Treverton 
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listened, or appeared to listen, without mov- 
| ing a muscle—without the faintest change 
| to anger in his face. The only words 
he said when Shrowl had done, were these 


| two— 


“Go out !” 

Shrowl was not an easy man to move, 
but he absolutely changed colour when 
he heard that unprecedented and uncom- 
promising command. After leading his 
master, from the first days of their 
sojourn together in the house, just as he 
pleased, could he believe his ears when he 
heard himself suddenly ordered to leave 
the room ? 

“Go out!” reiterated Mr. Treverton. 
“And hold your tongue henceforth and} 
for ever, about my brother and my 
brother’s daughter. I never have set eyes 
upon the player-woman’s child, and I never 
will, Hold your tongue—leave me alone— 
go out!” 

“T'll be even with him for this,” thought | 
Shrowl, as he slowly withdrew from the| 
room. When he had closed the door, he 


push aside his chair, and walk up and down, | 
talking to himself. Judging by the confused 
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| annam. 
listened outside it, and heard Mr. Treverton 


| Australia. 
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head ominously as he walked away from 
the door. 


HOV ELLING, 


Ir is a dark night in December, and. it 
blows a gale of wind. The hovelling world 
of Broadstairs is on the alert, for somebody 
has heard a gun, and it is expected that a 
ship is on shore on the Godwin Sands. 

Some five-and-twenty men, all hovellers, 
are now congregated on the pier. Both lite- 
boats aré in readiness, and so are the three 
luggers. How impatiently some of the men 
walk to and fro! That tall and strongly- 
built man with the handsome features and 
open countenance is old Jem Taylor. It 
asked to guess his age, you would say five- 
and-forty ; but to my knowledge he is over 
sixty-six. Ele served his thirty years in the 
Royal Navy, and was a quartermaster for 


| twenty-two years of the period. He is now 


an out-pensiover of Greenwich Hospital, 
and draws his twenty-nine pounds per 
There is scarcely a port in the 
world that he has not visited — East and 
West Indies, China, South America, Africa, 
He has served in fourteen of her 


words that escaped him, Shrowl concluded | Majesty’s ships, and from every captain has a 
that his thoughts were still running on the | certificate that his conduct was very good, 
“player-woman” who had set his brother and|and that he was always obedient to com- 
himself at variance. He seemed to feel aj mand. ‘Taylor has seen some hard fighting 
barbarous sense of relief in venting his dis- | in his day, and wears upon his Sunday jacket 
satisfaction with himself, after the news of several silver medals; but the medal of 
Captain ‘I'reverton’s death, on the memory of | which he seems the most proud is the one 
the woman whom he hated so bitterly, and | awarded him for saving life. 

on the child whom she had left behind her.| If you ask Taylor why, at his time of life, 
After a while, the low rumbling tones of his | and now that he is provided for by his pen- 
voice ceased altogether. Shrowl peeped sion, he engages in the dangerous business of 
through the keyhole, and saw that he was hovelling, he will tell you that he feels a 
reading the newspaper-slips which contained | young wan still; that he likes a life of ad- 
the account of the shipwreck and the Memoir | venture, and that idleness would drive him 
of his brother. The latter adverted to some | mad, 

of those family particulars which the vicar! Near to Taylor stands a short and thickset 
of Long Beckley had mentioned to his guest ;} man, named Thompson. He is past sixty, 
and the writer of the Memoir concluded by| but he does not look anything like so old, 
expressing a hope that the bereavement To see that man crawl about the pier, with 
which Mr, and Mis. Frankland had suffered | his hands in well-patched trousers, you would 
would not ultimately interfere with their) scarcely credit that on board a boat he is as 
project for repairing Porthgenna Tower, after | active as a squirrel and as brave as a lion, 
they had gone the length already of sending! He, too, has served in a man-of-war. Forty 





a builder to survey the place. Something in 
the wording of that paragraph seemed to 
take Mr. ‘lreverton’s memory back to his 
youth-time, when the old family house had 
been his home. He whispered a few words 
to himself which gloomily referred to the 
days that were gone, rose from his chair’ 
impatiently, threw both the newspaper slips 
into the fire, watched them while they were 
burning, and sighed when the black gossamer 
ashes floated upward on the draught, and were 
lost in the chimney, 

The sound of that sigh startled Shrowl as 


years ago he was caught smuggling, and had 
to pay the penalty of serving for five years, 

‘lo the right of Thompson stands young 
Bruce, who is conspicuous for his daring, 
even among his conspicuous companions. 
In the hour of danger, he is always the 
first to jump into the boat. There is not 
a wan among those now assembled who 
has not assisted in saving the crew of some 
vessel or other. [ miss the dauntless Edward 
Chattenden in that group. Poor fellow! he 
was drowned last year, by the capsizing of 
his boat in a heavy squall. 


[have mentioned that we lave two life- 
boats at Broadstairs; the favourite is the 
small one, the Mary White. She was pre- 


the sound of a pistol-shot might have startled 
another man, His bull-terrier’s eyes opened 
wide in astonishment, and he shook his 
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sented, on the eighteenth | of July, eighteen | 
hundred and fifty, to the boatmen, by Mr. 
Thomas White, of ‘the Isle of Wight, a boat- 
builder ; in memory of this his native place. 
The Mary White is thirty feet long, six feet 
four across her beam, and twenty-eight inches 
deep. She pulls six oars, Upon a brass 


plate screwed to her stern locker are the fol-| 


lowing words: “To the Crew.—Put your 
trust in God, and do your best.” 

In the winter of eighteen hundred and 
fifty, a new vessel, a brig, was wrecked on the 
Godwin Sands, The Mary White, manned 
by eight men — poor Chattenden among 
the number—went to her assistance. This 
was the first occasion on which the Mary 
White was used. Seven of the brig’s crew 
were saved. Three were washed overboard. 
Strange to say, the name of the wrecked 
vessel was the Mary White! ‘The gallant 
conduct of the Broadstairs boatmen on this 
occasion was spread far and near ; and it is 
pleasing to reflect that Mr. Thomas White 
has made a small fortune | by building boats 
on the modei of the one which he pr esented 
to the boatmen of his native place. Reader, 
have you ever felt something like a respect 
for a thing inanimate? I confess that I 
never pass the Mary White, as she stands 
upon our pier, without patting her on the 
bow, just as one pats the neck of a favourite 
horse. The men who put to sea in her 
nA wr to love her: “ She is such a darling, 
they say. 

Bat hark! There is the report of a gun; 
and, behold! a rocket ascends. 

Phere is a ship on shore, safe enough.” 

“Jump in, my lads—out oars! Now then 
she goes!” 

There is a heavy sea running into the 
little bay, and the surf breaks over the Mary 
White; but she plunges through it, aud pre- 
sentiy we hear them setting the sail. ‘he 
second life-boat follows the Mary White; 
aud now the luggers are under weigh. Save 
those laid up with rheumatism, there is not 

tt in Broadstairs. Why the 


nd a ways behaves so well,” 


—oti 


a hoveller leit 
men employed in saving life and property 
are called hovellers, I know not, and no one 
here can inform me, 

God speed them on their way! While 
they are absent, let us afford a few particu- 
lars touching these venturesome men. ‘They 
are, for the most part, married, and have 
large families. ‘The wives, in their way, 
work as hard on shore as their husbands work 
on the sea. One takes in washing and iron- 
ing ; a second, needlework; a third keeps a 
small shop for the sale of ginger-bread, 
ginger-beer, Jollypops, &c., all of which she 
makes herself ; ; a tourth has a fruit and vege- 
table shop ; a fifth binds shoes ; and so on, 

When at home, on shore, the hovelier leads 

rather lazy life. You may see him leisurely 
strolling about the pier, or up and down 
Albion Street, smoking ; and now and then 
you may observe him slanting into the Tartar 
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| expended ; 


jackets, trousers, 


[Conducted by 
| Frigate or the Dolphin, and coming out 
again after partaking of some liquid retresh- 
ment. But, you rarely see a hoveller drunk 
or noisy. The truth is, a hoveller can 
arry a great deal without feeling it; and, 
like a prudent man, he knows pretty well 
when to bring himself up. Some of the 
youngsters, after a good haul, go away, and 
are n0 more heard of until their money is 
but, the bulk are men who drink 
as much as they can afford at home, and are 
sellom out of their houses after half-past 
eight or nine o'clock, at which time, during 
the winter months, they usually go to bea. 
The hoveller, in short, is, to all intents 
and purpose 3, a good member of society. 
He is almost invariably a kind and affec- 
tionate husband, an indulgent and good 
father, and anything but a bad friend. As 
far as [ can see (and I have a very large ac- 
quaintance with our hovellers), the wife, in 
nine cases out of ten, rules the roast, ma- 
nages the household, and takes care ot the 
bulk of the money received for a prize. 

If a hoveller has a son, he is anxious that 
he should learn a trade, although he may 
intend the boy for the sea eventually. One 
hoveller whom I know, is by trade a 
butcher ; a second,a baker ; athird, a black- 
smith; a fourth, a carpenter. From child- 
hood up, the sons of a hoveller know all 
about boats, and how to manage them. 

‘The daughters of a hoveller, as soon as they 
are old enough, go into service, and are for 
the most part very steady and industrious 
girls. 

The house of a hoveller is a curious 
place. It is very clean and comtortable, 
but lined with tarpaulin garments — coats, 
caps. And then he ha 
such a propensity to pitch every outside 
wall and railing, that the smell, albeit 
it is very wholesome, is nevertheless over- 
powering. The back-yard is even more 
curious than the house. Bits of panelling 
from wrecked vessels, bottles and jars of 
every nation—and of every size, shape, and 
colour—cooking utensils, bits of old iron, a 
broken boat, an odd oar or two: each telling a 
tale of some disaster on the “Gooden,” where 
these matters are mostly picked up. A hovel- 
ler found there, the other day, several vases 
of the best Bohemian glass and workmanship. 
Sometimes a watch, or a pencil-case, will be 
picked up on the sand, at low water. But 
amongst the most extraordinary things found 
by ovr hove!lers on or near the Godwin Sands 
vas an anchor, which must have belonged to 
one of the largest vessels of the Spanish 
Armada. The men were out, about two 
years and a half ago, grappling for a chain- 
cable belonging toa ship that had gone to 
pieces, and they got hold of something uncom- 
mon heavy. ‘They got it to the surface with 
great difficulty, and, finding it covered with 
shell-fish and seaweed, fancied that it was a 
piece of rock, On clearing away the sea- 
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weed, the huge mass presented the form of| now they cut a Jarge hole in her starboard 
an anchor. It was accordingly shipped on bow, and begin to pull the timber through it. 
the lugger, and brought to Broadstairs, where How jauntily they work, and how willingly 
it now lies near the flagstaff. A gentleman the difierent sets of men respectively help 
in the neighbourhood gave tlie boatmen five’ each other. Thus they labour until the tide 
pounds for this curiosity, and offered it to the | rises, and the sea gets up, when all the boats 
British Museum; his offer was declined return to their respective ports, laden with 
ou the ground that room could nou be found as many planks as they could get hold of. 
for it. Day after day for twelve days this scene is 
My reasons for concluding that this anchor | repeated. The ship holds together, but her 
belonged to one of the ships of the Spanish; back is broken. She is now much lighter, 
Armada, are, that no one ever saw an English | and a hope springs in every breast, that at 
anchor of the same peculiar shape, and that} the full of the moon, when the tides are at 
for many years past the anchors of foreign | their height, they will get her off, and save, 
ships have not resembled this anchor, which not only the hull, but the great bulk of her 
is a mass of stone, containing but a very cargo, which is stillin her. Should this hope 
small quantity of iron, It must have lain in| be realised, it is computed that each man 
the spot whence it was removed, for more} will get twenty pounds for his share; no 
than two hundred years. The length of the | insignificant sum for a hoveller, in these hard 
shank is fifteen feet. The width from flue times. If she cannot be got off, the boats 
to flue only seven feet ; the circumference of employed will not pay their expenses. 
the ring, to which the help-cable was at-| The moon is at her full. It isa fine clear 
tached, seven feet. The opinion of several | night ; but there is a stiff breeze. All the 
naval officers, who have seen the anchor, is, boats are out watching the wreck. Hurrah! 
like mine, that it belonged to one of the large Off she comes by herself, and, being water- 
ships of the Spanish Armada. Its weight is logged and full of timber, she floats! An 
about a ton and a half, anchor and chain are all ready for her, and 
But, where are our life-boats and the lug- there slie rides, snugly enough. 
gers? They have returned—safe, but not. The next morning a steamer comes from 
sound. All of them have been damaged in , Ramsgate, and takes the wreck in tow. As 
saving the ship’s company, and conveying soon as she struck on the sands, her rudder 
them to Ramsgate. The Mary White has a, was wrenched off and carried away ; but, oue 
large hole in her bow. A sea threw her ofthe Broadstairs luggers, towed astern, acts 
against the wreck. An ordinary boat would asa helm upon her. The little steamer tugs 
have gone down immediately ; but the Mary | away with all her might and main, but her 
White was not built to sink. She was the burden is so heavy, that her progress is very 
first to board the wreck, and her crew will’ very slow. 
get a larger share of the prize. The reader; It is eleven o’clock at night, and the 
iust understand that when a ship gets|steamer and the wreck are within a mile of 
ashore, boats from Deal and Ramsgate, as | Ramsgate harbour. The tide is nearly at its 
well as from Broadstairs, put off to her assist-| height, and all promises well. Suddenly the 
ance, and there is in consequeuce a race to be| wind increases, and in a few minutes it blows 
first. |a perfect hurricane. The little steamer tugs 
The wrecked ship is a Prussian vessel of} away, and gets within the mouth of the 
about seven hundred tons. She is laden with | harbour—the wreck is still outside. A sea 
timber — spars and oak planks, and staves :/strikes her. She touches the pier head, 
a very valuable cargo—but the hovellers|The warp snaps asunder, and the wreck 
despair of saving it—the weather is so bad,|comes round to the back of the pier, and 
and the chances are the ship will go to pieces. | drifts upon the Ramsgate Sands. She lies on 
Two young men offer to sell their shares for|the very spot where the visitors in summer, 
five shillings each; no one accepts thejat low water, sit upon benches and chairs, 
offer, and where the little children dig holes and 
On the following day the weather is com-| form castles. No vessel of that size was ever 
ee fine, though there is still a strong| before so close to the shore as that large 
reeze. The luggers are going off to the! Prussian ship; and the chances are, that no 
wreck. Having nothing better to do, I go| vessel of her size will ever be there again. 
in one of them—old Taylor having pro-| The sea breaks over the wreck. And now 
mised me, on his solemn word and honour,|there is a great commotion amongst the 
that he will bring me back again. It is| Broadstairs hovellers. It seems that five of 
dead low water, and there is the Prus-| their number are on board the wreck! And 


sian ship high and dry upon the sands./their situation is awfully perilous. “Some 
What ascene! In all, some eighty men are! twenty men lift the Ramsgate life-boat, and 
swarming round the wreck. Some from| carry it to the beach. Scarcely able to stand 
Broadstairs, some from Ramsgate, some from | —so violent is the tempest—they launch the 
Deal. They have cut away the masts, in| life-boat, and pull for the wreck. In twenty 
order to lighten her, and in the hope of} minutes they return with the five hands, 
eventually saving the hull of the vessel, And! saved, 
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It has been decided that half the value of | killed in college, too—and near and far over | 
the ship, and her cargo (the latter will all be| the ancient town the bells seemed pealing: 
saved), shall be divided among the hovellers | “ Well done, young Johnny Jones, Don of St, 
employed. This will yield each man a divi-| Boniface,” for ever. “I congratulate you, 
dend of about twelve pounds. Considering! Jack,” or, “Mr. Jones, this is nothing more 
the dangers they have encountered, and the |than I expected,” were the salutations of 
fatigue they have undergone, few will think | comrades and waiters for a month to come; 
the amount of remuneration excessive. and our great cousin Griffith-ap-Jones, 

nbapegntnnnctics — lineally descended from Cadwallader-ap- 

CRUMPLED ROSE-LEAVES AT ST. |Jones, the original bard of Mr. Gray, and 

BONIFACE. who had sworn never to forgive my father for 

“For he’s a jolly good Fellow, For he’s a| teaching me English, wrote me a letter with 
jolly good Fellow, For he’s a jolly good Fellow, | his own hand, all consonants, to give me good 
Which nobody can deny,” were the appr )- | luck in Welsh, 
priate words that rang like joy-bells in my| That what is called public opinion—the 
ears, one Christmas time, at the conclusion | ideas, that is, of people who have not got 
of my own Fellowship dinner at St. Boniface. | Fellowships—rather underrated my good 
They were chorused by two dozen of as | fortune, was nothing tome. I had been long 
pleasant companions as ever scholar had—| enough at an university where honorary de- 
men, for the most part, who had lately ar-|grees are conferred upon hereditary titles 
rived, or who were about to do so, at the| with despatch, and rat-killing young noble- 
same wished-for goal as myself; friends' men take precedence of the wisest and most 
whom, for the future, instead of being sepa-| reverend, at hall and chapel, to know very 
rated from, I should be still more closely! well how to despise the radicals; while, as 
connected with ; in-dwellers of the same old | for getting servile or forming too humble an 
walls, sympathisers in the same audits, | opinion of myself, that, the example of his 
diners at the same high-table, players at the| warden, and the comparison of his own 








same social rubber, for ever. A morbid 
desire to be original prevented me from 
saying in acknowledgment that this was the 
proudest moment of my life—but it really 
was, I had reached the summit of the slip- 


pery collegiate pole, and the fat of the land 
was fairly within my grasp. 


} T had only to 
keep myself alive and pure from the deadly 
sin of matrimony, in order to move slowly, 
glacier-like, increasing as I moved, to the 
awful throne of wardenship itself. Think of 
me, John Jones of Llangothlen, being trans- 
lated even to the same sphere as that 
wherein that monarch of his species sat, 
sublime! And so it was now become pos- 
sible that I might be king myself; that I, 
too, might ask undergraduates to evening 
parties at the wardenry, and look them out 
of their chairs should they venture to sit 
down ! 

Nor even the next morning did my posi- 
tion appear less enviable. The sun came 
streaming through the mighty window of 
my college rooms on dark oak panelling and 
chairs of oak, shining on many a volume 
with the college arms in gold, and on the 
massy candlestick, the college plate, given 
for a gift to me and the like of me three cen- 
turies ago. The huge room communicated 
with a lesser one, and that with a lesser 
still, and on the other side lay the bed- 
chamber, a Fellow’s bedchamber, for one. 
Without was the pillared court, silent except 
for dreamy echoes from the cloisters that ran 
round it; and in the centre a plot of greenest 
grass on which no foot except a Fellow’s or a 
lord’s might dare to tread; an unseen foun- 
tain murmured somewhere by; a score of 
clocks, half-way to heaven, gave quarter to 
the hours—though time was a good deal 


| phrenological developments and facial angles 

with those of the aristocracy who year by 
| year and cheek by cheek should sit by him 
lat the same high-table, would, I knew, pre- 
vent any Fellow of St. Boniface from becom- 
ing. 

When I stepped down-stairs on that first 
morning, and read my name, swollen to 
twice that of a simple scholar’s, painted up 
‘on the doorway, with the collegiate title of 
Mr. grandly before it, perhaps I needed 
something to take me down a peg or two ; at 
all events, I got it. I was reading these 
pregnant words again and again, for they 
sounded just like poetry, when I heard 
a couple of voices in the next rooms dis- 
coursing upon me and my good fortune. 

“Poor Jenny Jones!” said one. “ Well, 
I’m glad they gave it him, after all.” 

“Yes, the dear old leek, and so am I,” re- 
joined the other; “but they do say it was 
the nearest shave for it that ever Fellow 
had.” 

There were no more real steps to descend, 
but I felt about thirteen inches shorter as I 
took my way along the cloisters, without 
having the heart to cross the grass-plot. 
That second voice was my own familiar 
friend’s ; the voice which, in proposing my 
health the evening before, had said that 
everybody knew how his talented friend had 
distinguished himself in the late examination, 
and that any eulogium upon my mathema- 
tical genius would be superfluous. Every- 
body knew, did they? I protest I felt like 
Mr, Pope’s celebrated liquor with the pop out 
of it. “ How vain are all the distinctions of 
this world!” thought I, as I walked with 
heavy step into the Fellow’s bowling-green. 
“ Alas! this Garden of Eden, which I have 
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so looked forward to disporting myself in, 
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has the trail of the Serpent over it all.” 
After a few terms, however, I was raised from 
my dejection and reinstated in my own good 
opinion by being made one of the mathemati- 
eal lecturers. The owner of the voice before 
alluded to was passed over, so that his talented 
friend experienced, not unnaturally, a double 
satisfaction. Nevertheless, the appointment 
had its dark side; the primary harangues of a 
nervous mathematician, who lisps, are as try- 
ing to himself as to an audience, very many of 
which come to scoff and remain for the same 
purpose. I had prepared a preface at first 
somewhat humorous, as is the usual custom, 
but they missed all the points through a 
mistaken notion of respect, and reserved 
their risibility for the serious part of my 
subject. I persuaded the college to procure 
a quantity of models, in order to interest the 
class with practical illustrations in statics, 


Jones here was severely punished, and re- 


ceived the appellation of Sinner—in contra- 
distinction, that was, to the other Jones, who 
was very regular ; and, besides being called 
Saint in his own lifetime, was presented by 
the Society with a little mug with an appro- 
priate device.” 

“Poor Jenny,” said the retailer of this in- 
famous story, after a pause, “shall you ever 
forget him in that lecture of his on optics ? 
Drawing a very crooked line upon the board, 
like this” (here there must have been some 
abominable pantomime), “and saying, ‘ Now 
suppose that is a way from the sun’—he 
meant a ray, you know ; then, having walked 
backwards to the end of the lecture-room, 
how he exclaimed, ‘ But it isn’t stwaight, and 
so rubbed it all out again.” 

Amidst a peal of laughter, I walked in, 
very red in my cap and gown, as if from an 


excursion, and informed them that I did not 


but my scientific fantoccini refused to act.| require their attendance at my lectures any 
When I had my system of pulleys quite com-| longer. 


plete, with the ratios satisfactorily explained, | 


‘These things are annoying enough, my 


the one that should have got up quickest] sensitive public, but they are nothing to 
stayed where he was, and the pulley whom|some other matters which have to be done 
all the laws of motion and sense of gravity|and suffered by a Fellow of a college. An 
ought to have restrained, ran up like a rocket. | university syndicate three times a-week, for 
I got on very well with my class, in time, with | instance, is much less like a crumpled rose-leaf 
the exception of two young gentlemen who/|thana very considerable thorn ; continual at- 
were habitually absent from it, and whom, |tendance at the senate-house or on the vice- 
being Spangles, I was anxious to retain in my| chancellor, and the repeating everlasting 
lecture-room, as sunshine in that shady place. | Latin oaths about the Fitzwilliam Museum, 


I presented my compliments to them, there- 
fore, in the usual form, and requested their 
attendance at my rooms on the ensuing 
morning. It happened to be a saint’s day, 
on which there is no lecture, and I took my 
horizontal refreshment so much later than 
usual that the youths were in my reception- 
room before 1 was out of bed. The Gyp, 
with admirable sagacity, informed them that | 
Mr. Jones would soon be in, adding, with 
reprehensible inaccuracy, “from his morning 
walk after chapel.” There was another| 
door by which I could make my exit and| 
enter from the stairs, but in the meantime, 
while getting up, I had to listen to the) 
young men’s conversation. 

“Chapel!” said one, “think of Sinner 
Jones going to chapel !” 

“Why sinner ?” said the other. (Ah, why | 
indeed ?) 

“©, don’t you know ?” resumed the first ;| 
“why, one of the Deans was rather hard | 
upon the men a year or two ago, and kept 
them very strict to their chapels ; so some 





undergraduates, in revenge, took account of 


even if one does know how to accent Aca- 
demiz, is not refreshing. I am not one of 
those masters of arts who are desirous of 
melting the silver pokers, and of keeping a 
sort of Baron Nathan at half-a-crown a-day 
to conduct our most imposing ceremonials ; 
but I do think there’s a little too much of 
the “slow music, lights half down” about 
them, too. 

The incurring of the hatred of a score of your 
fellow-creatures, and the hostility of hundreds, 
by becomingan university examiner, isscarcely 
made up to one by twenty pounds ; far less 
are the letters from Investigator, in the 
Radical organ, which dilate for weeks to 


|come upon the singularity of no nobleman 


having ever been plucked by Mr. Jones, It 
is not such fun, as undergraduates think, to 
have to walk the streets on a wet night, like 
an animated curfew, extinguishing cigars and 
pipes, with a couple of human dogs at heel ; 
sometimes the accused party is off like a hare, 
and the proctor and his little pack have to 
pursue his devious course for many minutes 
before they can come up with him; the 





how the Fellows conducted themselves in|chace is then found to be intoxicated, and 
that way, pricking their names down with | refusing to show his colours and reveal his 
great accuracy when they attended, and ani-| name and college, is led half over the uni- 
madverting on them in print, at each week’s | versity to be identified by the several gate- 
end, in the form of regular notices, when | keepers, without success ; finally, perhaps, 
they shirked ; half of them got nominally | he turns out to be a hair-cutter of revolu- 
gated and fined too by this Society for the | tionary opinions, and we have to eompound 
Promotion of Chapel-keeping amongst the an action for false imprisonment by paying 
Dons ; and, in particular, our friend Jenny | him our whole proctorial income. We have 
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! 
the credit of making an immense revenue 


out of the fines we impose; whereas, we 
really receive less than the office costs us 
in doctors’ bills, 


in combination-rooms, exposed in the papers, 
and hissed in the senate-house. 

These are evils which Fellowships are heirs 
to from time to time only; but, there are 
others which are chronic, and never leave us. 


All charitable institutions, all begging cler-| 
all | 


gymen, «all conservative associations, 
starving intelligences whatsoever, consider 
themselves to have a moral pull upon our 
purse-strings. No sooner have we subscribed 
to the Articles of the Church, and the regula- 
tions of our college, than we have to subscribe 
to these: “It is only necessary, the rector 
and churchwardens of St. Anthony the Bigger 
are aware, that a Fellow of St. Boniface be 
informed that their Reredos requires fresh 
gilding, in order that that indispensable 
Christian work may be assisted to the ut- 
most of his means;” or, “Mr. Jones is 
respectfully apprised that the Defeuce List 
in the great cause of Mole versus Blind- 
worm, now pending before the ecclesiastical 
tribunals, is still open: good churchmen are 
entreated to give abundantly ; ‘ Ye shall know 
them by their fruits.’ 
cheques.” And, on the other hand, “A 
charity (sic) school has been recently esta- 
blished in my parish by 


the girls are now embracing the very worst | 
errors of Pelagianism. 


What is an evan- 
gelical minister of restricted means to do? 
A stamped envelope with direction (Rev. Jog 
Trotter) is enclosed, and will be inquired 
after. Bankers, Takit and Kepit, Poultry ;” 
or, “A few crumbs urgently needed at Much- 
Stick-in-the-Mud. Atheism is there awfully 
prevalent: the leader of the party cannot 
read, but, having made a good deal of money, 
will pay any one else for reading (aloud) his 
horrid books in the public-house, nearly all 
of which are in his hands. They bullied my 
predecessor to death: having defeated him 
in a beer-house case, they got his portrait 
taken ou a very large scale, in his robes, with 
Satan on one side of him, and a policeman on 
the other; this, having been carried about 
the parish for several days, drove him mad, 
and he died in a paroxysm of raving. Many 
other facts might be mentioned which would 
seem fabulous.” To which statement the 
vicar’s name is appended, with that of three 
other respectable referees. 

Now and then, a parliamentary contest 
arises, which tears asunder very lecturers, 
and sets dean against dean ; when Tweedle- 
dum, M.A. and Q.C., promises to sacrifice his 
all upon the opposition venches rather than 


suffer the slightest hint of the intentions of 


beloved founders ey « 
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consequent upon our ex- | 
posure to the night air, for being laughed at | 





Please to cross your | 


a confirmed heretic ; | 


[February 7, 1897.) 


as in the inhainal mete to vila overlooked, 
or their least venerable injunctions to be i in- 
fringed upon, by an infidel parliament : which 
is the more creditable, insomuch that Twee- 
dledum has forgotten his (Poll) Latin, and 
could not read them to save his life. 

While Tweedledee, M.A. and sergeant-at- 
law, entreats us not to underrate his devotion 
to our ancient benefactors when he proposes 


| that we should so far bend to the popular 


will as to make public our charters and regu- 
lations ; that is to say, at least (wink as to 
too voluminous wituess) so much of them as 
is expedient. 

One great inconvenience, and even difii- 
culty, of our exalted position, is the having 
perpetually to sign testimonials for our 
old acquaintances; to attest the religious 
education, unblemished morals, perfect ortho- 
doxy, and virtues enough to suffice two 
benches of bishops, of some Dick, Tom, or 
Harry, whom we have not seen this twenty 
years. Dear Jack Wildotes, who had a most 
excellent judgment at loo, and cut the red 
ball in from the spot better than any man at 
St. Boniface of his day, is now a candidate 
for the head-mastership of a clerical training 
college, and requires my certificate of fitness, 
“T am sure, old cock,” he writes, with a 
charmiug frankness, “that you remember 
nothiug against me in the ancient days to 
prevent your serving your old friend at a 
pinch like this ;” and indeed I envy no man 
the courage which can resist such an appeal. 

Lastly, every term, and especially in the 
May term, we are subject to the incursions 
of strangers with letters of introduction from 
these good folks. They come to be lionised, 
and insist upon seeing me eat my food in 


| Hall—from a raised gallery which is founded 


for that purpose—upon accompanying me to 
chapel, upon saying precisely the same things 
that everybody else has said about it all, ten 
thousand times. It is positively taken ill by 
some of my oki college friends who live a 
long way off, and use this ingenious means of 
reminding me of them, that I have never 
fallen a victim to the charms of their sisters 
or other female relatives. “This must be a 
very lonely life of yours, Mr. Jones,” is a 
remark that has been made to me by my old 
friends’ dearest Carolines, with meaning, 
more than once. 

It was only this last summer that the 
mother of a grown-up family, visiting St. 
Boniface, observed, “How you must all feel 
the want of female society here, Mr. Jones! 
why, even old ladies (and shew as a very fine 
one herself, and knew it) must be quite at a 
premium here!” 

“ Madam,” said I—and it was a repartee 
of which I am rather proud—* Madam, they 
are indeed; and we testify our sense of their 
value aap making them the Heads of Houses.” 
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